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‘if you are on the Kitchen ittee of some |. 
Church, Ledee P.T.A., Lesion Auxillary, ete., 
you will interested "in our new catalog fea- 


*) turing the. extremely modern, no-knee interfer- 


Folding Pedestal Banquet 


ormica, Ornacel or Plastical. 
RICES & DISCOUNTS 


ONROE sponsored gift plan with 
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: eeuaty engraved donor plates on each table. 
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: TH MADE HISTORY 14: FRANKLIN PIERCE 
It Happened While He Was President 
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FRANKLIN PIERCE 

Fourteenth President. Born 
November 23, 1804; died + 
October 8, 1869. e 


e THE WHALING INDUSTRY 
became important 
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A GREAT MILESTONE , AMERICAN TRADE WITH 

in transportation started in 1853 s was opened by Perry in 1854 
when the Pacific Railroad route ‘ ann 
was surveyed. e 
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AGENTS ARE MAKING HISTORY... 

...every day representing these great companies. They 
step-up production because these agents know that Hawk- 
eye-Security and Industrial provide every service they 
need . They know we provide service without red tape... 
prompt, equitable settlement of claims ... home office 
representatives always at their service. 


HAWKEYE = SECURITY 
INSURANCE CO. 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 








known throughout lowa 
as the Bank 
where 


EVERY Customer 


is Important 


VALLEY BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


Des Moines 


MEMBER F. D. |. C. 
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+ Rance ti WE sent out a post card poll to 500 of our 

subscribers and inserted a few more in newsstand copies. 
While the returns are still coming in, we have already learned 
a great deal about our readers. 

While schools, libraries and other institutions were screened 
out of the list, the average readership per copy was reported 
as 6.5 persons. Even more surprising to me was the fact that 
90% of the respondents said they either kept their copy on 
file or passed it on to others. Relatives, friends, hospitals 
and libraries were the principal recipients. One reader gives 
her copy to her milkman. 

An amazing 82.5% of our readers live in homes they own 
themselves. 92% own cameras, and 91% own cars. 17% 
own more than one automobile. Chevrolet and Ford tied 
for popular car honors followed by Plymouth, Buick, Chrys- 
ler, Studebaker, Cadillac, Nash and Dodge. 

Income-wise 62% of our Iowa reader-families have an 
income of over $5,000 a year. 

These figures are based on a 22% response from the poll 
of our Iowa subscribers. Later returns will make changes, 
of course, but I do believe the present results are interesting. 

The comments on the blanks were extremely encouraging 
to us since they indicated that our readers are in sympathy 
with our general format. There were many good ideas and 
suggestions for improvements, but practically all of them 
were in line with what has been done. I am glad to see 
The IOW AN has established a personality of its own. 

Many of our early subscribers believed The IOWAN 
would be on the order of Arizona Highways. This was 
natural, although we have never tried to present the maga- 
zine that way. I am glad to see the recognition that Iowa 
requires a magazine suited to its nature and needs. 

The increased reception to The IOWAN can be seen in 
some of our club and group selling results. The most out- 
standing effort so far has been that of the American Legion 
Auxiliary of Fort Atkinson (pop. 261). The ladies have 
sold 86 subscriptions to their neighbors. 

You do an awful lot of telephoning on a publication. On 
looking over my bills one day, I decided to check into this 
matter of differences in long distance rates when you cross 
a state line. I found that a person to person day-time call 
from Des Moines to Council Bluffs is $1.05. From Des 
Moines to Omaha it is 90¢. That’s without tax. From 
Waterloo it costs 90¢ to call Dubuque, but only 75¢ to call 
East Dubuque, Ill. Mason City to Davenport is $1.20; 
Mason City to Rock Island, $1.05. A Sioux City resident 
can save 15¢ on a Davenport call by going over to South 
Sioux City, Nebraska. 

On investigating, I find it hard to get a satisfactory ex- 
planation except the same situation is true in neighboring 
states, even those regulated by public utility commissions, 
and that interstate rates are regulated by the federal govern- 
ment. Nice to have Uncle Sam saving us money for a 
change! Dave Archie 
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All Aboard 





For Easier 


Housekeeping 


Put these 4 amazing products to work for you! And the most 
burdensome jobs for the average housewife will be world’s easier! 


House cleaning . . . Washing . . . Ironing . .. Washing Dishes — 
these are the 4 tasks that take so much of your time! Escape 
from the drudgery of housekeeping! Like four faithful servants 
they'll give you more free time and save your energy for the 
things you enjoy! Get a package of each from your grocer today. 
They’re new! They’re different! And you'll agree with thousands 
of other women — they’re really wonderful! Discover how ef- 
fortless your housekeeping can 
















At Your 
Grocers’ 

















) LESS WORK CLEANING 
“. () with SUPER PERFEX! 


‘ Stop using so MANY cleaners. Use Perfex 
for all your housecleaning chores. Nothing 

/ better for washing walls, woodwork, floors. 
@ Dissolves dirt, grime and grease. No rins- 
ing. Easy to clean your own upholstery, 

rugs. A hundred other uses. Highly concen- 
trated. Economical. 1 tblsp. to gal. of water. 





{Z) NO MORE “DISHWATER” 
. HANDS WITH SHINA-DISH! 


Makes dishwashing’ easier, keeps your 
hands from getting rough and red — even 
if you wash dishes three times a day! Con- 
tains a miracle hand lotion ingredient. Cuts 
~)\ grease and floats food particles off dishes, 
pots, pans. Glassware dries without wiping 
If your skin is sensitive, try Shina-Dish! 











PLASTIC GLOSSTEX DOES 
5 LAUNDRY JOBS ATONCE! 


No other starch on the market like it! Get Z =, 
smoothest, easiest, best starching ever! ~ ~ 
“Soft-stiffness” always comfortable. Easy (s A\ 
ironing, no sticking or pulling. Coats each nt Shes 

fibre with invisible protective plastic film ee . 


so dirt and stains can't reach the fabric. 
Liquid. Concentrated. Just dilute and use. 











¥ 
DEXOL POWDER BLEACH 
SAFE FOR ALL FABRICS! 


Bleach clothes you never dared bleach be- 
fore! Yellow and grayness come out of 
Nylon, Silk, Rayon, Wool, fine Linens, sheer 
Cottons! Whites come pure-white, yet 
colored fabrics that are tub-fast won't fade! 
Removes stubborn spots and stains. Odor- 
less. Non poison. Can't eat away fabrics. 
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THE TIDY HOUSE PRODUCTS COMPANY=-SHENANDOAH, IOWA 











Complete 
PRINTING and 


BOOKBINDING 
SERVICE 


Office Forms . . Bound Books 
. . Ruled Forms . . Catalogs. . 
Advertising and Mailing Pieces 
. . Color Printing . . Flex-O-Coil 

. . Loose Leaf Wire Binding 


Kocu BrotHERS 


K BIN 
_ 


tT FourtH Des Moines. !A- 











Advertise All Your 
Important lowa 
Events With 


BOB EATON 


Can Be Seen 
In Sky for Miles! 


Brings Customers In! 


BOB EATON, INC. 


1164 6th DES MOINES, 1OW4 





The perfect gift... for 


Fathers Day 
a gift subscription to 


The IOWAN 
$2 per year 


Just mark “Father’s 
Day” on subscription 
to have special gift 
card sent to arrive just 
before June 14th. 

















IOWA: LITHOGRAPHING-COMPANY 
EDWIN G. RAGSDALE - SECRETARY 


DES‘MOINES:12 
QUALITY EXPERIENCE-SERVICE 











ABOUT TV QUESTION 


Before you too actively support “An 
Alternative” on Educational TV I sug- 
gest you check the experience of the 
Philadelphia Public Schools. They have 
tried this alternative at request of 
broadcasters and then the broadcasters 
urged them to apply for an educational 
channel as they found it impossible to 
give the schools the time and place 
they should have and which the broad- 
casters would like to give. Philadel- 
phia has had long experience. 


JESSIE M. PARKER 
Supt. of Public Instruction 
Des Moines 


BOUQUET FROM CORNELL 


Let me be one of the many to con- 
gratulate you and the entire staff of 
The IOWAN for the fine job on the 
Cornell College story. In fact, the en- 
tire May issue of the magazine is well 
done. 


ORVILLE RENNIE, SR. 
Mount Vernon 


SHANE PAINTING 


I was especially thrilled with the 
beauty of the January cover, and would 
like to know where this picture was 
taken. 

MAUDE A, MATHEWS 

Grand Island, Nebr. 

(Ed Note: Artist Shane’s Seed Cata- 

logue was painted near Corydon, Iowa 
in Wayne county. ) 


RECALLS SNAKE STREET 


The issue of Burlington was es- 
pecially interesting to me as I am a 
native of that fair city. Old Snake 
Street was accurately pictured. How 
well I remember the times my Mother 
and us kids drove old Dewey or Jack 
up that hill without ever daring to 
stop to rest. The March issue was of 
interest, too, as our girls were meet- 
ing Seymour in the state tournament. 
Of course, a first issue of any new 
magazine is imperative when we plan 
to subscribe until our last day on 
earth, so we can look back and reread 








all the numbers. Thanks for good pic- 
tures, good reading, and above all the 
good feeling whenever The IOWAN 
comes. 


MRS. HARLEY A. MILLER 


nita 


A BRITISH VIEWPOINT 


Thanks to the kindness of an Iowa 
doctor whom I met in England during 
the war, my name is among the sub- 
scribers to the Iowan. May I, as a 
Britisher, heartily congratulate you, 
Mr. Editor, on the very high standard 
set by your magazine. The photo- 
graphic reproductions are excellent, 
both in monochrome and colour. The 
articles are also written in such a 
friendly spirit, that I personally feel 
almost a member of your large and 
evergrowing family of readers. It is 
very delightful and interesting to see 
how other people in other countries 
live and spend their well-earned leisure 
hours in this ‘topsy-turvy’ world. I am 
sure, judging by the articles I have 
read, you are indeed a very friendly 
folk appreciating as I do references to 
music, literature and art, still not for- 
getting the ‘Inner-man’. It’s nice to 
know you all. 


GEORGE J. PULLIN 
18 Arnside Road 
Southport, England 


LETTER FROM KOREA 


Thought you might be interested in 
knowing your swell magazine is now 
in Korea. I happened to see one to- 
day, so being interested in my home 
state I read it from cover to cover. I 
left Iowa for California in 1926 but 
wish to say I am still interested in 
what you are doing there and read 
about the events with a great deal of 
interest. 


LT. COL. GORDON GLIDDEN 
Has. 8069th A. U. APO 973 
c/o PM, San Francisco, Calif. 


WARP & WOOF 





... Your Iowan (perhaps, Our Iowan) 
will be a part of warp & woof of our 


state!! 
CECIL KILGORE 
Guthrie Center 

















Plan to attend... | : 


30th Annual 


Iowa Championship 


RODEO 


* $17,750 In Cash Prizes x 


Sidney, lowa 





See the Nation’s Greatest Cowboys 





Because we offer the biggest cash purses in the nation, all the 
top flight cowboys of the world are here competing for the big 
money. You'll see every big name in the business .. . trying 
his hardest to set new world’s records. We raise and obtain 
: the wildest, most thrilling wild stock in the country, to assure 
the very best entertainment. Make it a family affair. Bring 
the kids. After the rodeo enjoy the big carnival midway and 
other highlights which makes Sidney’s show “Iowa’s Champ- 
ionship Rodeo.” 


% Five Big Days a. Five Big Nights »* 


_| AUGUST 18, 19, 20, 2l, 22 


AFTERNOON SHOWS EVENING SHOWS 
Start at 1:30 Start at 8:00 
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Reserve Your Tickets Now! 


4 GRANDSTAND Afternoons $2.00 $2.25 $2.50 BOX SEATS 
SEATS Evenings $1.00 $1.50 $2.00 $2.50 - $3.60 


. | Send Inquiries, Orders to: g3i%° ions O° 


. Iowa’s Championship Rodeo is sponsored by Sidney American Legion Post 
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The modern high pressure steam boiler is a 
large and complicated piece of apparatus. 
This is a portion of the steam piping and 
control valves in the boiler room at the Beaver 
Channel! Plant. 





Linemen work 230 feet above the Mississ ppi 
at McGregor. They are changing insulators 
te convert the line to higher capac:ty. Miles 
ef transmission lines were constructed last 
year. 
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Interstate is constantly adding new facilities and increasing production to 
serve your growing electric needs. This modern steam generating plant, iocated 
on the Mississippi near Clinton, is geared for expansion. 


SERVING AND PROGRESSING WITH 
IOWA'S FARMS, HOMES AND INDUSTRIES 


This year Interstate will spend over $4 
million dollars in construction to ex- 
pand their service to you. Much of this 
work will tie in with the $38 million 
dollar transmission grid that will cover 
the state, linking all the major electric 
companies as a working team. 


IOWA’S FUTURE IS BRIGHT 


Reddy Kilowatt is leading the way! 
More power in Iowa means more jobs, 


OPERATING AND 
SERVING IN 4 
GREAT STATES 


more income, and better living for 
That’s why Reddy is plan- 
ning years ahead . . . to be ready for 
This huge invest- 


everyone. 


your electric future. 
ment of money in the construction of 
new and bigger facilities is proof of 
our faith in the future of Iowa. We 
want you to know that you can start 
planning your electric future now, and 
be assured of Plenty of Power for all 
your needs. 





Main Offices: 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 
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lowa’s Congressmen, reading clock-wise, are James I. Dolliver (seated, lower left), Paul Cunningham, Charles B. Hoeven, Karl 
M. LeCompte, H. R. Gross, Ben F. Jensen, Henry O. Talle and Thomas E. Martin. They represent 53 terms experience in House. 


How Powerful is 


lowA IN CONGRESS P 


Bp OF THE MAJOR changes 
that has been noted in the new 
Congress is the shift in power from 
the south to the midwest. As the 
long-time stronghold of the Republican 
party, the midwest is at last reaping 
the advantages of seniority. 

The influence of midwestern Con- 
gressmen and Senators can be seen 
most dramatically in the committee 
chairmanships of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Out of 19 House chairmen, 
five are from Illinois, three from 
Michigan, two from Kansas and one 
each from Iowa, Nebraska and Ohio. 
Many observers would add Missouri’s 





by FRANK McNAUGHTON 


Dewey Short to the list. This leaves 
only five for the rest of the country. 

With so much power concentrated 
in a few midwestern states, Iowa has 
a surprisingly small amount of that 
power. For a state which has long 
maintained a Republican delegation in 
Congress, Iowa members rank unusual- 
ly far down the line of their commit- 
tees and hold none of the top chairman- 
ships. 

In addition, the state is wholly with- 
out representation on a number of 
committees in Congress dealing di- 
rectly with matters of primary interest 
to Iowa. It has no member of the 





Education and Labor committee, nor 
on Government Operations, Judiciary, 
Public Works (which handles roads 
and similar programs), Rules (which 
is the controlling committee in pro- 
gramming national legislation), Un- 
American Activities or Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

There can only be one explanation 
of the lack of rank in Iowa’s Wash- 
ington delegation. Under the Con- 
gressional system of moving up mem- 
bers according to their seniority on 
committee lists, Iowa’s Congressmen 
have tended to shop around and move 
from one committee to another, rather 
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than stick to one committee and rise 
to the top by the inexorable workings 
of seniority. While this has undoubt- 
edly led to assignment on more im- 
portant committees, it has also diluted 
the power and prestige of the Con- 
gressmen. 

This is not the place to indulge a 
discussion of the faults of the Con- 
gressional committee system, as dis- 
cerned by such outstanding students of 
government as Woodrow Wilson, Dr. 
George B. Galloway, Roland Young, 
Senator Estes Kefauver, Lord Bryce, to 
mention only a few. 

It is a place to make the point that 
a committee actually constitutes a little 
legislature in itself, where most of the 
actual spadework and enlightened de- 
bate on legislation is conducted. With- 
out a rigid system of party control, 
such as obtains in England's Parlia- 
ment, the American system is one of 
“diluted” leadership that leaves each 
committee chairman a power almost 
unto himself. He can order or with- 
hold hearings on legislation, program 
his bills, report measures to embarrass 
the administration, or hamstring its 
bills. The only method of getting 
around an obstreperous chairman is to 
“pack” his committee—a fairly com- 
mon occurrence—with members who 
will resist his leadership. 

The power of a committee chair- 
man is almost unbeatable. 

His position as chairman, under the 
rules of seniority and Congressional 
“precedent” is unassailable. Only death 
or defeat at the election can oust him 
from his place. 

What do we find in the case of 
Iowa's long-time Republican delegation? 

Packed into the personal legislative 
records of its delegation of eight mem- 
bers is a total of 53 terms in the House, 
or an average of nearly seven terms 
each. 

Iowa's most junior Representative, 
H. R. Gross of Waterloo (Third Dis- 
trict), is serving his third term. Half 
of the entire delegation are eighth- 
termers, including Karl E. LeCompte 
of Corydon, Thomas E. Martin of 
lowa City, Henry O. Talle of Decorah 
and Ben F. Jensen of Exira. 

Paul Cunningham of Des Moines is 
in his seventh term, Charles B. Hoeven 
of Alton counts six terms in Wash- 
ington and James I. Dolliver of Fort 
Dodge began his fifth term this year. 

Yet, the state holds only one chair- 
manship, though it has been a fortress 
of Republicanism since 1938. That is 
on a minor committee, House Adminis- 
tration (which is actually the patron- 
age and housekeeping committee of the 
lower chamber) headed by Karl M. 
LeCompte. Mr. LeCompte, a man of 
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Bourke B. Hickenlooper, Guy M. Gil- 


lette represent lowa in U. S. Senate. 


ability, is serving his seventh (14th 
year) term. Only a score or so of 
Republicans have longer service in the 
House. Mr. LeCompte also ranks 
tenth on the Foreign Affairs commit- 
tee. LeCompte is a member of the im- 
portant Foreign Affairs subcommittees 
on International Organizations and 
Movements and Foreign Economic 
Policy. These subcommittees —a splin- 
tering of the regular committees, en- 
gineered to circumvent the consoli- 
dation of groups in the 1946 Re- 
organization Act—are important; the 
first, in particular, has done monu- 
mental work in exposing the methods 
and growth of Communist movements 
all over the world. Mr. LeCompte, it 
should also be noted, is vice-chairman 
of the unimportant committee on 
printing, and a member of the Library 
committee. 

Congressman Charles B. Hoeven, a 
quiet, unassuming man who _ seldom 
hits the news, places fourth on the 
Agriculture committee. He serves as 
chairman of a special subcommittee 
concerned with the livestock industry. 
Quite likely it will be a surprise to 
many persons to find that there is 
such a special sub-group on agricul- 
ture. Congressman Ben F. Jensen has 
achieved a more strategic spot by stick- 
ing to Appropriations, one of the most 
powerful of all committees, second 
only to Ways and Means. The latter 
raises the money by taxes; Appropria- 
tions ladles it out for public services. 
Jensen is number three on this com- 
mittee, and chairman of the subcom- 
mittee which handles the Interior de- 
partment budget. A comparatively 
stolid man, Jensen has achieved some- 
thing of a pennypincher reputation. He 
tangled with the Fair Deal adminis- 
tration of Harry Truman repeatedly 
over expenditures for Rural Electrifi- 
cation, reclamation, and other such ex- 
perimental projects. 


On the important Armed Services 
Committee, Paul Cunningham of Des 


Moines ranks as number ten, far 
down the list. (Martin gave up his 
place on this committee for Ways 


and Means, and thereby abdicated 
years of seniority over many other 
members.) Cunningham heads the ob- 
scure subcommittee on military acqui- 
sitions and disposals, a group set up 
to watchdog the military’s purchases 
of lands, plants, and other real estate, 
and its disposal of the same. This is 
a quiet, but important function. 

Congressman Henry O. Talle, by 
sticking to the important Banking and 
Currency committee (government lend- 
ing policies, and programs, housing 
tenant loans, RFC, economic controls 
and credit policies, bank regulation, 
Treasury policy) has moved up to the 
number three position, a position of 
real power and authority. Talle is a 
quiet, well-liked and sincere worker. 
He has diluted his own effectiveness 
in this field however by dividing this 
interest with a like position on the un- 
important District of Columbia (gov- 
erning) committee. This latter is a 
tag-end assignment for any member, 
where he is enmeshed in affairs which 
are mostly of a city council nature, 
far from his district and almost totally 
unrelated to national policy. 

Iowa is some four thousand miles 
from the nearest territory or insular 
possession. It does have a great pub- 
lic highway system, the improvement 
of which has kept the state embroiled 
in a red hot political controversy for 
years. It has a great educational sys- 
tem, and a land program second to 
none. 

What do we find? Iowa is not 
represented on the Interior and Public 
Works (roads) or Education and 
Labor (education) committees. Instead, 
it has member H. R. Gross as num- 
ber eight on the Interior and Insular 
Affairs committee, a member on the 
public lands, territories, and mines and 
mining subcommittees. A hard worker, 


(Continued on page 34) 





Frank McNaughton, long-time Wash- 
ington correspondent for national mag- 
azines, now makes his home on a 400 
acre farm just over the lowa line, near 
Elmo, Missouri. A former chairman 
of the executive committee of corres- 
pondents of Congress’ press galleries, 
McNaughton still spends much of his 
time in Washington. The popular lowa 
dinner speaker is co-author of “This 


Man Truman.” 
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Beulah Gundling, attractive Cedar Rapids housewife, presents unique 


The ballerina designs her own costumes. 
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Text by Nancy Gibbons Zook 
Photos by John Barry 


AST AUGUST AT the colorful 
Olympic Games in Helsinki, Fin- 
land, the public address system sud- 
denly blared, “Please clear the pool 
for a special exhibition of synchron- 
ized swimming.” It was a command 
performance for Queen _ Elizabeth’s 
husband and his party: the Duke of 
Kent; Bernhard, Prince of the Nether- 
lands; and the young princesses Bea- 
trix and Irene of the Netherlands. 
Among the excited girls answering 
the royal summons was an attractive 
young blonde from Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
—Mrs. Beulah Gundling. As she stood 
poised on the edge of the pool, the 
bright sun struck fire from het gold 
sequinned suit and her haloed cap. 


swimming exhibition which she used in Olympic games. 


WATER BALLERINA 


A Cedar Rapids housewife who performed before 
royalty at Olympics is crusading for a new sport 










She translates East Indian dance by pool. 
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She designs her own costumes and routines 


Then the appropriate music of the That same concentration has car- 
“Hymn to the Sun” filled the air and ried this determined young woman in 
Beulah began the graceful steps of her four short years from winning her 
East Indian dance, “Surya,”” meaning first outdoor solo competition, the 
“Sun God.” With every move per- Gale Trophy Event in Toronto in 
fectly synchronized to the music, her 1949, through three U. S. national 
body seemed to float up into the air, championships, to the coveted goal of 
flow over the top of an arc, and melt all athletes—the Olympics. 
into the water. There she completed In those four years Beulah has had 
the intricate strokes of her water bal- plenty of opportunities for developing 
let solo. poise. Once a cloudburst began simul- 
“Were you nervous?” I asked Beu- taneously with her land routine. As 
lah on her return to Cedar Rapids. spectators scattered, she continued her 
“Yes,” she said with a smile, “I'm dance until she saw the judges run 
always nervous during a performance. for shelter. Then she ran, too. 
I guess people think I'm calm because Keeping with the music is a big 
I concentrate so hard on what I do.” (Continued on page $7) 





A short land dance precede: Mrs. Gundling’s water routine in her Thunderbird 
dance. Making authentic gestures with hands and body, she denotes “I am 
Thunderbird, a mighty monarch.” The routine and costumes were especially pre- 


pared for exhibitions in foreign countries, and displayed before royalty at Helsinki. With body sharply arched sh \ exec 
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She executes a synchronized waterwheel, revolving on her side. Mrs. Gundling performs the ‘ballet leg’, a difficult stunt. 
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executes a “shark” movement on her side. It is made into a circle by pulling with the under arm. It 
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Lorena Webber, daughter of the Robert Webbers of Des Moines, is oblivious to the 
fluoridation controversy. She's proud of the two teeth she displays, fluorine or not 


The Great 


Fluoridation Fig 


Dentists lead adramatic battle to help 


reduce children’s cavities; opponents 


cry “rat poison” to fluorine suggestion 


by RUTH HACKETT WEBBER 


A’ THE ONLY demonstration state 
in a nationwide test on the effects 
of adding fluorine to public water, 
Iowa today is a primary battleground 
in the biggest public health fight since 
widespread smallpox vaccinations were 
suggested. 

From river to river the debate rages 
as to whether fluoridation is forced 
medication with possibly dangerous 
results or whether it is a harmless and 
amazingly effective way to improve 
children’s teeth. 

Those favoring fluoridation are 
backed by an impressive array of 
scientific facts which show that chil- 
dren who drink water containing a 
small amount of fluorine have about 
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50% fewer cavities in their teeth, and 
there are no other harmful effects. Per- 
haps overly confident of their position, 
they have been amazed at the tempor- 
ary successes of opponents who have 
battled them with fear, misunderstand- 
ings, hysteria and old wives’ tales. No 
small credit for the success of these 
tactics goes to the rather awesome con- 
notations of such a word as “fluori- 
dation.” 

The battle in Iowa has been particu- 
larly strong because the U.S. Public 
Health Service has provided funds, ad- 
ministered by the Iowa State Depart- 
ment of Health, for a handful of 
towns to show the advantages and 
how-to of fluoridating. Last year 12 


communities were selected by a non- 
partisan fluoridation committee ap- 
pointed by Governor Beardsley on the 
basis of population, sources of water 
and mineral content of water. The 
greatest possible variation was sought. 

Other cities have gone ahead on 
their own in instituting a fluoridation 
program. Currently, Waukon, Dubu- 
que, Cedar Rapids, Davenport, Clar- 
inda, Hartley, Fairfield, Manchester, 
Indianola, Eagle Grove and Harlan 
are fluoridating their water. Iowa 
City, Perry, Knoxville, Audubon and 
Creston will probably start soon. 

Thirty-two other communities also 
want fluoridation and the city councils 
have approved it, but no action has 
been started as yet. 

In Des Moines, countless petitions 
for fluoridation have been signed and 
presented to the city council. No ac- 
tion has been taken yet. 

You can be sure that in every town 
where fluoridation is being contem- 
plated, you'll hear people talking about 
it. Everybody drinks water. To read 
the news accounts, some of the smoke- 
filled rooms have become steam-filled 
—especially in Clinton, Fort Madison, 
Cedar Rapids, Burlington and Boone. 

Clinton, for instance, had three well- 
attended public hearings and 2,254 
column-inches in the Clinton Herald 
devoted to fluoridation before its 
citizens reached a decision. This city, 
by the way, split politically a genera- 
tion ago when pasteurization of milk 
was suggested. 

Advertisements appeared against 
fluoridation in the paper signed by 
chiropractors. Leading speakers against 
it at open meetings were from the Pal- 
mer Chiropractic Institute of Daven- 
port. Private citizens also joined the 
fracas. 

Opponents to fluoridation engaged 
the services of a chemist from Los An- 
geles, Dr. E. H. Bronner. He spoke 
enthusiastically against fluoridation be- 
fore some 200 persons. 

The next day it was found that he 
was an escapee from an Illinois men- 
tal health institution. He denied this. 
He said he had escaped three times, 
not just once. 

He blamed the Communists for his 
being committed to the hospital, and 
said they were following him all the 
time. The self-styled chemist departed 
on the next bus. 

Fort Madison had no apparent ob- 
jections from residents, and the city 
council approved fluoridation. But 
Jater when the city was included in a 
demonstration program of the state 
health department, the council rejected 
it by a vote of 4 to 3. Lack of funds 
and a question of personal liberties 
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Clarinda 
was chosen by the fluoridation com- 
mittee to replace Fort Madison. 

Threats of injunctions and suits have 
made the Cedar Rapids fluoridation 
program warm. The city council there 
studied the question and duly ap- 
proved of fluoridation after giving 
time for negative reactions. 

Equipment was installed and started. 
A citizens’ committee belatedly organized 
and threatened an injunction against 
the city unless a vote was taken. AI- 
though the council’s word was final 
according to law, council members 
agreed to a city-wide vote. 

The vote was scheduled first for 
November 4, with the general elec- 
tion. State law prohibits this, how- 
ever. The school board election was 
in the near future, and the council 
asked to have the fluoridation question 
included in the vote. A new bond is- 
sue was coming up soon, however, and 
the school board didn’t want the “hot 
potato” on the same ticket. 

Then the council thought of asking 
people to vote informally as they left 
the polls November 4. 

Since registration books wouldn’t be 
checked against the votes, anyone 
could stuff the ballot box. The Good 
Government Committee of Cedar Ra- 
pids threatened to sue if such an in- 
formal vote were established as a 
precedent. The next morning the be- 
leaguered city council, faced with in- 
junctions and suits, refused permission 
for the informal vote outside the polls. 
And there they stand. Cedar Rapids 
citizens are still getting fluoridated 
water and no vote has been taken. 

In Burlington, a large public meeting 
was held to air the pros and cons of 
fluoridation. The first hour of the 
panel discussion was broadcast over 
KBUR, but the meeting continued for 
another hour after they were off the 
air. The dentists called the meeting, 
and invited physicians and engineers 
to sit in on the “pro” side, while 
chiropractors supported the ‘‘con”’ side. 
A lawyer moderated the panel. 

No decision was reached but many 
opinions were presented. One doctor, 
a radiologist, said that patients from 
Mount Pieasant, 28 miles away, had 
faster recoveries from broken bones 
than did Burlington patients. There is 
more fluorine in the Mt. Pleasant 
water. Another dentist talked of ‘“den- 
tal cripples’ in Burlington. The 
chiropractors spoke of rat poison and 
brittle bones. 

In Boone, an informal balloting re- 
sulted in a loss for fluoridation. Bal- 
lots for fluoridation were to be turned 
in to the school, and those against, at 
the city hall. There were more ballots 


entered into the decision. 


turned in at the city hall polling place. 

Our state director of dental health, 
Dr. Charles H. Henshaw, is swamped 
by the clippings that pour in every 
day on fluoridation. He also gets 
plenty of broadsides from the inde- 
pendent people fighting fluoridation. 
R. C. Rome is running a ‘Technical 
Library Service” in Des Moines which 
sells reprints of everything against 
fluoridation. And W. D. Herrstrom in 
Fairbault, Minn., gets out an “Ameri- 
canism Bulletin” that, to put it mildly, 
is not in favor of fluoridation. 

Chiropractors lead the opposition in 
many communities. Large ads signed 
by doctors of chiropractic are gener- 
ally prominent and speak of protecting 
the public. 

There are two chiropractic groups 
in Iowa. One, the Iowa Chiropractors’ 
Association will take no stand for or 
against fluoridation because the prob- 
lem is “outside the field of chiro- 
practic.’ The other group, the Chiro- 
practic Society of Iowa, Inc., passed a 
resolution condemning fluoridation of 
water as a “form of mass-medication.” 

Some Christian Scientists in the 
state are opposed to fluoridation on 
the grounds that they would be forced 
to take medicine. Fluoridation, others 
point out, is a preventive measure and 
not a medicine. 

Speaking for fluoridation are the 
following groups: medical and dental 
societies on county and _ state level, 
chambers of commerce, P.T.A. good 
government committees, service clubs 
such as Rotary and Kiwanis, county 
health councils and many others. Na- 
tionally, the big organizations inter- 
ested in public health have all ap- 
proved fluoridation. 

You can find information for fluori- 


dation in the American Public Health 
Journal, or you can talk to your den- 
tist about it. Some dentists, who have 
had the opportunity to look in hun- 
dreds of Iowans’ mouths, and see the dif- 
ference between teeth with fluorine 
and teeth without, talk about “the ra- 
diance, the white translucence and 
beauty” of teeth hardened and trans- 
formed by regular tiny amounts of 
fluorine during childhood. 

One of the troubles of the experts, 
though, is that they talk about “ions 
and part per million” and because of 
their scientific training do not make 
sweeping statements. Their opponents 
can—and do—make astounding gen- 
eralities and excite the imagination 
with words like “rat poison” and 
“mass-medication.” 

The best concentration of fluorine 
ions to prevent tooth decay is about 
one part per million. One little fluorine 
particle swimming around in a million 
particles of water. By contrast, the 
baby, cereal “Pablum” contains 14 
parts per million of fluorine. 

If the concentration of fluorine 
reaches more than two parts per mil- 
lion a slight mottling or spotting of the 
teeth may occur. Dr. Henshaw says 
that mottled enamel cannot be a re- 
sult of controlled fluoridation, because 
the concentration is kept within the 
correct limits. Some towns in Iowa 
have six parts per million occurring 
naturally in the water. 

In New York State the rate of tooth 
decay among children in Newburgh 
was reduced by 47 per cent after they 
had had fluoridation for 8 years. Chil- 
dren there had two-thirds fewer cavi- 
ties than children of a similar age dis- 
tribution before the controlled fluori- 

(Continued on page 42) 





Equipment is economical, contrary to belief. It cost Waukon $750 for above unit. 
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The speedy Sea Fox, Ole Anderson's third and latest boat, shows its thrilling ability to “lay up” on a cruise around Clear Lake. 


PEOPLE TRUST THIS SAILOR 


Skipper Ole Anderson has thrilled 25,000 landlubbers 


on the largest sailboat ever to skim our Iowa _ lakes 


A S ONE OF IOWA'S foremost 
authorities on sail-rigged craft and 
the very last of the “pay for play” 
boat operators, R. A. (Ole) Anderson 
has found time through the years to 
give some 25,000 landlubbers the ride 
of their lives on the largest sailboats 
ever to skim Iowa’s lakes. 

Although he regards his sailing ac- 


by KEN BERG 


tivities as nothing more than a hobby, 
Anderson’s unique passenger trade has 
made him prominent in midwest sail- 
ing circles. His No. 1 boat, the Sea 
Fox, is one of the two largest sail- 
rigged units in use on Iowa lakes. 
The boat's sister ship, the Sea Hound, 
is owned by George Henshaw of Mar- 
shalltown, who bought it from Ander- 
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son in 1951. Before the Sea Hound, 
Anderson owned only one other craft, 
the Jeannette. He acquired it almost 
accidentally one evening in 1926. 
Anderson was drawn to Clear Lake’s 
edge by the cries of two men swim- 
ming around a floundering sailboat 
several hundred yards offshore. It 
wasn't an unusual circumstance — a 
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homemade boat, a tricky cross wind, 
a trained crew forgetting momentarily 
the rules of an emergency. The yell- 
ing seemed to be more of a curse than 
a plea for help. 

A few minutes later when he made 
shore, the owner of the capsized boat, 
the late E. S. Selby of Mason City, 
sputtered something to the effect that 
he'd “like never to see that old tub 
again.” Giving his bank account a 
mental rubdown, Anderson made an 
offer. Not even glancing at the half- 
submerged hulk, Selby said, “It’s all 
yours, Ole.” 

Jeannette, as Ole named the craft, 
was the answer to the prayers he had 
made since he was a boy of 13, when 
he had sneaked a catboat into the 
middle of Clear Lake. Two years later 
he quit school to make enough to buy 
a boat of his own by working for the 
Milwaukee railroad. 

Today at 50 Anderson is still an 
employee of the railroad, just as he 
has been for the last 37 years. His 
duties as yard clerk at the Mason City 
terminal still provide him the money 
and time to use and enjoy boats. 

But no money is more important 
than that saved to buy his first boat. 
It had taken him eight years until that 
fateful day in 1926 when he became 
owner of the Jeannette. With its 350 
feet of sail and 714 foot beam, it 
looked like a shipyard masterpiece to 
Ole. He dragged it from the lake, 
scraped its flat hull, modified the 
mast and within a month had it ready 
for business. 

After a few trial spins he tacked up 
a modest little sign “Sailboat Rides.” 
The sign remains unchanged today. 

Clear Lake, as Lake Okoboji, has 
gone through several transformations 
since World War I. Iceboating, the 
rage of the twenties, by 1933 had given 
way almost completely to sailboating. 
The close of World War II found 
many sportsmen selling their sailboats 
in favor of the newest fad, the power 
launch. The majority of those who 
kept their sails gave up leisure cruises 
with the coming of the racing craze. 

Anderson weathered the change from 
iceboating to sailboating with no 
trouble, but he is not exactly happy 
about the increase in power launches. 
At one time Ole had three iceboats, 
but he finally sold them to buy new 
sails for Jeannette and put in a dock. 

Despite its careful maintenance, the 
Jeannette began to show its age and 
amateur workmanship after 15 years. 
When a major leak developed in 1941, 
Anderson decided to junk it. He found 
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Crewman takes care of forward line. 
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just the replacement he wanted in a 
Johnson boat built in Minnesota. 

Like the Jeannette, the Sea Hound 
was a _ scow-type, or flat-bottomed 
craft. But it had a 4014 foot mast 
and huge sails and could clip along at 
20 mph. 

The coming of the Sea Hound, to- 
gether with the collapse of the only 
other “sailboating for fun” concern on 
Clear Lake, kept Anderson’s enterprise 
on a paying basis. Although never 
claiming anything more than a slight 
profit, Anderson has found that the 
small admission fees keep the boat in 
repair and defray the expense of sails 
which cost a minimum of $600 a pair. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Skipper Anderson. 50, is a bachelor. A railroad worker, he sails in his spare time. 




































































Sea Fox can make 25 mph in good wind. 
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Paying passengers help maintain hobby. 





On lowa’s Golf Fairways 


YOUTH vs. 


‘+ SHORTAGE of kids among the 
headliners in lowa golf of late 
leads to these suspicions: 

Either the fairways of the state are 
pumping vitality and durability into 
our veterans at a remarkable rate, or; 

The payoff is on for those lean war 
years when our golf lots were virtually 
denuded of youngsters, caddies in- 
cluded. 

Have a look at what's been going on 
in such important state competition as 
the Iowa Amateur. 


by Bert McGrane 


Last year, over Waterloo’s Byrnes 
Park golf course, four campaigners 
well seasoned with maturity and 
tournament experience, strode out of 
the pack to take their places in the 
important semifinal matches. 

Their average age was 383/4 years. 
Art Koch, the ultimate winner, and 
the first Waterloo golfer ever to win 
the Iowa Amateur, was 40. Jack Webb 
of Spirit Lake, the youngest of the 
late-round survivors, was 28. Merle 
Stimson of Waterloo was 48 and Rod- 
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Age and experience asserted itself in the lowa Amateur over the Byrnes Park course 
in Waterloo, 1952, as M. Stimson, 48-year old campaigner downed H. Klontz, 18. 
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ney Bliss, Des Moines, was past 39. 

One round earlier in the competition 
John Stoltz of Ottumwa, Les Handt of 
Independence, Bob Leahy of Denison 
and John Stefanic of Waterloo were 
on the march and experience was no 
novelty to them, either. 

A year before, at Wakonda, the 
situation was somewhat similar. The 
semifinalists were Bliss, who went on 
to win the championship; Orrie Goens, 
a Des Moines salesman who finished 
in the runnerup spot; Francis Dickin- 
son, Des Moines contractor; and Les 
Johnstone, Mason City druggist. 

Unless the new tournament season 
of 1953 brings a quick change in the 
current trend, Iowa’s amateur head- 
liners will continue to be men in their 
late 30's or in their 40's. 

The veterans simply have shot big 
holes in the premise that youth will 
be served. Such a situation is some- 
what novel, perhaps, but it is under- 
standable. 

Caddie carts displaced caddies on 
our golf courses during the war. The 
lads who used to learn the game by 
observation and by just “hanging 
around” waiting for caddie jobs were 
not on the fairways during the war. 

Nearly a generation of sotential 
golfing talent failed to materialize. 
Reinforcements for Iowa’s “old guard” 
simply weren't there. 

So experienced heads have continued 
to lead the pack. Chances are the 
youngsters wouldn’t have thinned their 
ranks very much in any case with such 
formidable veterans as Belmond’s Fred 
Gordon, Newton’s Harold Skow, Sioux 
City’s Tom Chapman and Jack Dono- 
hue, Mason City’s Lyle Humphrey and 
others in action. 

In a field which would need Max 
Hall of Boone, a Des Moines con- 
tingent which might include Dixie 
Smith, Amos Jencks, Joe Hume, Jim 
Rasley and the Fontanini’s, Sarge and 
Luti, you’d have sound supplementary 
strength for those leading campaign- 
ers who have dominated the Iowa 
Amateur in 1951 and 1952. 
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Smooth stroking Rod Bliss, Des Moines, 
still rules most lowa tournaments at 40. 


There would be others, of course, 
including Milo McWilliams of Chero- 
kee, Wayne Harrell of Boone, Bob 
Mann of Spencer, Walt Hodge of Du- 
buque, Don Webb of Spirit Lake, Dr. 
J. B. Harris of Jewell and a strong 
Davenport contingent which could in- 
clude Whitey Barnard, Alan Howard, 
the Bartons, Dr. Paul and his son, 
John. 

You couldn’t possibly list all the 
players who should be included in 
the naming of the state’s leaders. 


Missing, too, is the name of Jim 
English, formerly of Red Oak, whose 
successes may have surpassed those of 
any other Iowa amateur in_ recent 
seasons. He no longer resides in 
Iowa, having been transferred by his 
firm to Topeka, Kan., after a short 
stretch of duty at Mason City. He 
belongs with the best in any golfing 
company. 

What’s Iowa doing about replace- 
ments? 

They're on the way. A_ few al- 
ready have arrived. Tom Crabbe of 
Cedar Rapids, John McGuinness of 
Des Moines, Dale Kniss of Waterloo, 
Dick and Don Webber of Ames, Tom 
Rowe and Jack Stewart of Fairfield, 
George Clark of Ottumwa—you must 
include them among the _ budding 
headliners who may displace the older 
heads any day now. 


They are products of the compara- 
tively new Iowa Junior tournament, 
the first venture ever embarked upon 
by the Iowa Golf association for the 
development and encouragement of 
young players. The Junior was origi- 
nated in 1947, largely through the ef- 
forts of Herman L. Sani of Des 
Moines, veteran secretary of the state 
golf association. State Junior tourna- 
ments have a six year history now. 
They have been up to expectations in 
every way. 


(Continued on page 42) 






























Art Koch, 40-year-old Waterloo golfer, 
won the 1952 lowa Amateur crown. 
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Seasoned veterans of the younger contingent are Jack Webb (left) and Tom Crabbe of Cedar Rapids. Webb, athletic coach at 
Atlantic. is 28 and Crabhe is nearing 26. Both have won a number of important tournaments and figure to improve in ’53. 
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ST. DONATUS 





Dominated by its beautiful church, school and hilltop chapel, the village of St. Donatus lies astride the highway at left. 


Old World Village 


Text by JOHN FORD 
Pictures by CARL TURK 








N A PICTURESQUE little valley only a few minutes’ drive 

from. Dubuque lies a tiny, old world village: St. Donatus. 
The name of the valley, and of the stream that runs through 
it, is Tetes des Mortes — “Heads of the Dead.” That used 
to be the town’s name, too, until it was changed almost a 
hundred years ago, partly because of the unpleasant asso- 
ciations of the name, and partly because people had so much 
trouble spelling it! 

The legend behind the early name is only one of the 
fascinating threads in the little-known story of this unusual 
community. It is the story of a small colony of immigrants 
from Luxemburg who settled in Iowa as far back as the 
early 1840's and tried to duplicate in every way the archi- 
tecture, customs, dress, and religious habits which they had 
left behind in their native land. It is also the story of the 
strong and vigorous leaders of this community, and one in 
particular — Father Michel Flammang. For Father Flam- 
mang was a man with a vision; one that failed, perhaps, 
but which nevertheless left its mark for all to see and 
wonder at. 

How did a band of Luxemburgers happen to turn up 
in Iowa? The answer goes back to the fact that in its 
early days Iowa was a Mecca not for the farmer but for 
the miner. 

The Dubuque-Galena district lead drew the attention 
of lead producers all over the world. In the duchy of Lux- 
































Massive stone walls of parish church are coated with cement. 
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Boys play with ancient plow in the ruins of an old, abandoned house. Farmyard shows the remains of log construction. 


Stations on Way of the Cross lead up Calvary-like hill to a chapel. Joey Nemmers talks to teacher in front of school. 
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Ruins show the beautiful Niagara limestone the 


Joe Hoffman, village black- 
Luxemburg settlers quarried for their buildings. 


smith, defender of old days. 
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The front section of village house is typical of the architecture of St. Donatus. 


emburg, where that industry had been 
long practiced, the area aroused special 
interest. In fact, Luxemburgers were 
among the first to work the Dubuque 
field, and a few of them prospected 
westward a short distance, until they 
came upon the fertile little valley of 
Tetes des Mortes. They found no lead 
there, but they found something even 
better: natural shelter, rich earth, and 
plenty of wood and water. 

Back to Luxemburg went word of 
the valley's attractions, and a_ short 
time later, in the late °30’s and early 
’40’s, the first settlers began to arrive. 
They brought with them very definite 
ideas about plain living and communal 
prosperity. What’s more, they meant 
to have no less in the new country 
than they had in the old, so they set 
about the task of building a little 
Luxemburg only a few miles from the 
broad Mississippi. 

They quarried their own _ stone, 
from the sharp bluffs of Niagara 
limestone, and they built their homes 
as though they wanted them to last 
forever. They were long, eaveless, 
two-story dwellings, frequently with 
the stable right under the same roof. 
On the west side of the stream one of 
the later houses was a full block long. 
The blocks of stone in the foundations 
averaged two-and-a-half feet in thick- 
ness, and they stand like Gibraltar 
even today. 

These Luxemburgers brought their 
customs and traditions intact from the 
old country, as they did the plan of 
their homes. In those days, and to 
some extent today, Luxemburg was a 
country of small towns, with no large 
cities. Its people were fond of coun- 
try pastimes — wedding dances, music, 
popular legends and story-telling. They 
were intensely religious, almost all be- 
ing Roman Catholics. The spiritual 
life was a very important part of this 
early settlement. 

In 1848, a log church was built, to 
be replaced a few years later by a 
frame church and rectory. In 1856 
these buildings were destroyed by fire, 
and a new stone building to replace it 
was completed the very next year. Late 
in 1857, as the influx of Catholics from 
Europe continued, plans were made to 
build a new church, and the present 
(Continued on page 33) 





Limestone smokehouse remains 
as an old world touch in village. 





Tetes des Mortes stream (next page) 
winds through beautiful, wooded valley. 
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Kiver cuvin jeatures spacious living room of rustic design with fireplace of native limestone. Kitchen lies beyond fireplace. 


BUILD YOURSELF A CABIN 


A Fort Dodge businessman finds that with a little back-breaking work 
and a sense of humor you can enjoy a year-round vacation near home 


by EDWARD BREEN 
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UR CABIN ON THE RIVER is built on the northwest 
corner of the neutral territory that a hundred years ago 
separated the renegade Sioux, the Red Top band, from their 
slightly less ferocious neighbors, the Sacs and the Fox to 
the south. Across the river there was no sanctuary. It was 
still wide open battle ground. 





We built here because this spot on the river above the 
rapids is beautiful and secluded, yet only three miles from 
the job that I have to report to rather early five mornings 
a week. We had tried cottages at the lakes. After many 
years of late night and early morning rides we decided that 
those long weekend drives were not worth it. 





We had this beautiful acre and a half on the river, 
little money and no building experience. We read every 
cabin book the library had. Finally we roughed out a plan 
that a friendly architect kindly translated into a blueprint. 















Cabin was built around fireplace. 
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Looking east, into living room, kitchen. The dining room 
table on the right was built from a slab off an old door. 


Essentially it was to be all one room, 
easy to keep clean, pleasant to live in, 
with a large porch and built around a 
massive fireplace. It had to have a 
good kitchen, not separated from the 
rest of the cabin, an adequate bath- 
room, beds for four and all the con- 
veniences that gas, water, and electric- 
ity could provide. 

It was on the fireplace that we 
started, my son, Al, and I, with assist- 
ance from Mother and Freddie. Al was 
twenty five; I was fifty. Neither had 
ever had a trowel in his hands before. 
But ahead of the trowel came the 
spade and shovel. It was on Me- 
morial Day that we scooped out the 
first spadeful. That rectangle five by 
eight feet that was to be the base of 
our fireplace seemed small and the 
digging easy. By the time we were 
down below the frost line we knew 
that it was a big job and that there 
was hard work ahead. 

Rock from the river and from the 
farmer's stone pile filled that over- 
sized grave. We even boosted in a 
large glacial boulder. As the rocks 
went in we covered them with cement 
fresh from the mixer that Aunt Pauline 
was sure mo one could ever use the 


day her doctor husband brought it 









Entire family pitched in on project 


home from work many years before. 

We thought at first that we would 
build the fireplace of limestone slabs 
from the ledges along the river. After 
many back breaking hauls we gave 
that up. It was hard enough to be- 
come stone masons. We had no de- 
sire to become beasts of burden. So 
one hot day in June we hired a truck 
and drove to a lime quarry in the next 
county and bought five and a half tons 
of limestone, most of it broken into 
chunks. 

Long before we started the fireplace 
we had purchased a patented metal 
interior, a type of fireplace heater. It 
had been delivered, dumped under an 
old elm about 100 feet from where we 
were building. There it stood, black 
and menacing, as we labored with the 
stones and the mortar. When we were 
ready to put it in place we discovered 
that it weighed as much as a grand 
piano. We gave it a tentative shove 
and then invited our favorite service 
station man to come out with his 
wrecker. He picked it up with his 
crane and we sort of gentled it into 
place. Then we sat down and read 


over the imstructions “that’ came with 
the heater. 
(Continued on page $4) 


Surprise! In our ignorance 





This scene, looking west from the kitchen into the living room shows | 
floor plan can become with some imagination. 







































Beyond fireplace | 


This is one bedroom. The bunks are homemade double- 
decker style, with ladder for top occupant. Windows are 
installed to open to any angle. Twin wall lights at right. 


Storage wall features built-in dressing table. Louvered 
swinging door was made from 70-year old window shutter. 





how elaborate the The acre and one-balf tract owned by the Breen family overlooks the picturesque Des Moines river, 
at right is closet. once an Indian battleground. The river affords excellent fishing, canoeing for the outdoorsman. 
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Kiddie Korral at Dahl's supermarket is popular with busy mothers who bring their children. Stocked with comic books, it keeps kids 





FABULOUS Super Market 


Des Moines grocer builds ultra-modern shopping 


center with a conveyor system and Kiddie Korral 


T’S A FAR CRY from the cracker 
barrel of yesterday to the super 
market of today. Even many super mar- 
kets appear a bit old-fashioned com- 
pared to the immense, ingenious shop- 
ping center of Des Moines’ W. T. 
Dahl 
Now in its second year of operation, 
Dahl's market attracts 12,000 custom- 
ers each week. Between them they 
spend $50,000 on the store’s vast and 
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by WILMA COLLINS 


varied stock. They include not only 
regular customers, but strangers who 
have just dropped in to look 2t Dahl’s 
wonderful little world. 

Dahl, a strapping 200 pounder, cre- 
ated his $750,000 food emporium 
after three years of research and study. 
“And now,” he says, “there isn’t a 
major change I would make; however 
I am open to suggestions on a type of 
price tag that children cannot push all 


up to one end of the grocery shelves.” 
But the kids never spend much time 
among the stock at Dahl’s. At least 
75% of the parents heed the sign above 
the Kiddie Korral, a stockade type en- 
closure, to “Park Those Little Buck- 
aroos.”” Another assures them: “No 
Chance for Those Saddle Partners to 
Be Strayed or Stolen.” A generous 
supply of comic books keeps the kids 
occupied while Mother is shopping. 














busy 
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W hite-uniformed employees package meats for self-serve counter. Dahl House. 
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s kids | busy while mom shops. In left foreground is Dahl House, where grocery orders are sent by conveyor, for delivery to waiting cars. 


The most talked-about innovation in 
the store, however, is a unique con- 
veyor belt system for taking groceries 
from the store to the parking lot. The 
continuous moving belt carries pur- 
chases in metal baskets down an in- 
cline, underground for 210 feet and 
back up into a small, tear-drop shaped 
pick-up station, called the Dahl House 
(pun intended), located near the 
parking lot exit. 

Dahl’s own brain child, the con- 
veyor belt was installed at a cost of 
$20,000. The initial investment is ex- 
pected to bring returns within two- 
and-a-half years. A Philadelphia mer- 
chant, looking over the store while it 
was being built, was intrigued by the 
invention which would speed oper- 
ations, dispense with the services of 
25 pick-up boys and eliminate con- 
fusion around the check-out counter. 
Even before Dahl had completed his * aoe Be ieee 4 
market, the eastern man had a con- s : at <a —. A = 7 8 

(Continued on page 43) Seven automatic checkstands speed service. Clerks unload, sack and deliver orders. 
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Sandy beaches of Lake Okoboji, two weeks away from work mean vacation fun for family of Dr. David Blaha, Marshalltown. 


kids have a 


Up early and eager to set out on a day 


of fun, kids have an informal breakfast. 


David Ill, 5, Catherine, 4, go for boat ride with friend. 


VERY SUMMER since they can re- 

member, David and Cathy Blaha 
have spent two wonderful weeks at 
Lake Okoboji. For their parents, Dr. 
and Mrs. David Blaha of Marshall- 
town, it has been a much-needed rest. 
The Doctor gets away from the tele- 
phone and office; his wife, Kathryn, 
forgets her daily household schedule. 

But for the kids, it means jam- 
packed days of discovering new and 
wonderful worlds. David III, 5, and 
Catherine, 4, never spend too long at 
any one thing, but between fishing, 
hunting shells, going for boat rides, 


Busy Vaca tion Day 


swimming, enticing their parents into 
picnics and romping on the beach they 
are seldom at a loss for things to do. 

Then on special occasions they may 
inveigle a trip to Arnold’s Park, the 
resort’s summer-long carnival. 

Dr. Blaha learned to love West 
Okoboji in his own childhood. He 
started making trips there himself 
after his return from service in 1945. 
The Blahas are thankful that the 
children are now old enough so there is 
no longer any need to crowd the car 
with all of the paraphernalia necessary 
for maintaining a baby for two weeks. 


The Blahas enjoy fishing from their cottage pier on Emerson Bay. 








Children discover that fish can be fun 





Large bass doesn’t awe Cathy. 


Garnering courage, young David agrees to 












After fishing, family packs picnic lunch 
and heads for Gull Point state park, 
where children will see game preserve. 












In late afternoon children go fishi 


ng. 
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“Capital of the 


Jowa Great Lakes Region” 


WELCOME to the home town of oppor- 
tunity. On your way to the grandest vaca- 
tion in your life, at Iowa’s Great Lakes, 
stop and visit awhile in Spencer, the Gate- 
way to The Lakes. You’ll find one of Iowa’s 
most progressive cities waiting to welcome 
and to serve you. We have the finest busi- 
ness district in Iowa. It was completely re- 
built in 1932, after the disastrous fire of 
1931. See our fine recreational and civic 
advantages, industrial opportunities, whole- 
sale and retail establishments. You, too, 
will agree that Spencer is the home town 
of opportunity. 


eens 


In the past 10 years Spencer has grown 1,300 in population. Postal receipts have 


jumped from $35,000 in 1935 to $106,000 in 1950. 


Average assets of the Spencer banks 


total nearly 15 million dollars, not to mention a home federal savings and loan association 


and 12 modern financing services. 
we are the fastest growing city in the state. 


On your way to The Lakes, stop in Spencer. Learn why 


For more specific information about Spencer and its 
bountiful farm territory write to Chamber of Com- 
merce, 10 E. 4th Street, Spencer. 


CLAY COUNTY 
NATIONAL BANK 


MEMBER 


FEDERAL Deposit INSURANCE CoRP 


SPENCER, IOWA 


NORTHWEST FEDERAL 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


TELEPHONE 318 
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Home Financing 


10 W. STH STREET 
SPENCER, IOWA 
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St. Donatus, 
Old World Village 


(Continued from page 20) 


structure, a Gothic church 100 by 45 
feet, with a front tower 160 feet high, 
was completed a few years later. In 
1907 the building was ruined by fire, 
but the massive stone walls stood firm 
as ever and a new church was built 
around them. 

The religious life of St. Donatus 
was closely linked with its greatest 
leader, Father Michel Flammang, who 
came there in 1859 while still a young 
man. For 25 years, this man was the 
center of the religious and educational 
life of the community. A great pio- 
neer in education, he established two of 
the early rural high schools in Iowa, 
in the 50’s: one at Key West, and an- 
other at St. Donatus. 

The first outdoor Way of the Cross 
in America, which now attracts many 
hundreds of the devout to St. Donatus 
on Good Friday of each year, was 
built in 1861 under Fr. Flammang’s 
direction. Fourteen beautiful — brick 
shrines were built in a winding pat- 
tern up the hill behind the church — 
a hill not unlike that of Calvary. Each 
shrine has a picture in a glass case 
representing a scene on Calvary the 
day of the Crucifixion. 

On the summit of the mount stands 
a little chapel built in 1885 as a me- 
morial to Father Flammang. It is a 
replica of the Chapel of Bildchen in 
Luxemburg. Each year the procession 
of the Way of the Cross ends with 
services before the altar of this tiny 
chapel. 

Father Flammang, in these early 
days, had a vision of a happy, pros- 
perous valley where his people could 
live together in piety and harmony. 
Perhaps he hoped that sympathetic 
pupils would be drawn from neighbor- 
ing villages to share the simple and 
spiritual life of the native Luxem- 
burgers. The good Father established 
the first academy for girls in Iowa, in 
1864, and a four-story stone building, 






huge for those days, went up to house 
them, at the then enormous cost of 
$30,000. Many of the students came 
from well-to-do families in Dubuque 
and nearby communities. 

But Father Flammang’s task was 
not without obstacles. The saloon was 
an important part of St. Donatus, too, 
for the Luxemburgers loved their beer. 
There is a story that when the priest 
demanded an earlier closing of the 
tavern than the law required, the 
flock was not quick to respond. So the 
Father made a personal appearance on 
the merry scene, waving his crucifix 
in the faces of the astonished customers. 
There was a wild scramble as the pa- 
trons stampeded through the back 
doors and out the windows to escape 
the righteous wrath of the good 
Father. 

In spite of everything that the 
priest could do to hold his people to- 
gether, in the ’70’s the exodus began. 
The little valley was crowded and 
farming, practically its only industry, 
could not support so many on the 
limited supply of land. 

As the 19th century wore on, the 
call of industrialism and _ individual- 
ism lured more and more natives from 
the valley of Tetes des Mortes. The 
convent school got fewer and fewer 
boarders every year, and eventually it 
was forced to close for lack of pupils. 
Father Flammang died in 1883, and 
was buried in the little cemetery of St. 
Donatus behind the church he had 
built. The devotion which he inspired 
in the people of St. Donatus can be 
seen in one amazing fact: within his 
lifetime and a few years thereafter, St. 
Donatus furnished to the Catholic 
Church some seventeen priests and 
seventy sisters. On a like scale, a city 
of 25,000 inhabitants would have to 
supply some 700 priests and 3,000 
sisters within a similar period of time. 

Around 1918, a Lutheran church 
was built on the south slope of the 
valley, to accommodate the German 
Protestant families moving into the 
valley in increasing numbers. 

The depression of the 1930's hit the 
village hard, as it did farmers every- 
where. In August, 1938, a WPA 
survey showed only fifty persons liv- 
ing in St. Donatus. Since that time, 
the convenience of the valley to Du- 
buque has attracted a few more peo- 
ple, until the town holds perhaps 100 
today. But the vision which Father 
Flammang had of a sheltered, tightly- 
knit community living in shared pros- 
perity and happiness had to give place 
to technology and the changing force 
of time. Even the old buildings, some 
at least, have been changed; the long, 
block-type houses separated into several 


units, the barns converted to dwelling 
places. 

Many of the present day inhabitants 
are descendants of the original settlers, 
and most are closely related by mar- 
riage or blood ties. Take Joe Hoff- 
man, one of the few remaining black- 
smiths in the state; a rugged man, in 
his late fifties, still showing signs of 
great strength. 

“This blacksmithin’ ain’t what it 
once was,” says Joe. “Used to shoe 
about ten horses a day — now I’m 
lucky if I get that many a month. 
That’s the way the whole village is 
headed. . Everybody had to modernize, 
even me. Now I tear old cars apart 
to make wagon boxes and use my 
hearth to fashion tractor hitches and 
such-like. Why, I can remember the 
day when the main street was lined 
for two blocks with horses and wa- 
gons.” 

Joe bends over the forge while he 
talks, the flow of words never inter- 
rupting his work. ‘These days every- 
one’s got to have things right up to 
date. Take our buildings here. All 
made of native stone, good two-to- 
three feet thick at the foundation, every 
one laid by hand. Frame workings all 
hand-hewn oak, last forever. And what 
are folks doing? Why, tearing ’em down 
to make room for factory-built homes. 
And what do they make them out of? 
Pine and soft brick! Call that mod- 
ernization?” 

In the center of town lives Ted Kal- 
mus, who operates a trucking business. 
Ted has moved with the times. 

“Lots of changes,” he says. “Used 
to be that the community consumed 
everything it produced. Now every- 
thing has to go to market. Ten years 
ago there was very little money chang- 
ing hands in St. Donatus. Everyone 
brought in goods and bartered them 
at the general store.” 

Lorrance Wicke has the best well 
in town; for a long time it was the 
only well, and everyone in town would 
come to fill their buckets and barrels 
from its clear, cold sparkling depths. 
But lately folks have been having ma- 
chines come in to dig down through 
the heavy rock stratum so that they 
can have their own water supply. 

Almost anyone in town can tell you 
the old story of how Tetes des Mortes 
got its name. Here’s young (twelve- 
year-old) Milo Ries’ version — Milo 
is Joe Hoffman’s stepson. 

“The way grandpa tells it,” says 
Milo, “a Winnebago chief fell in love 
with the daughter of a Fox chief. One 
day this Winnebago found her with 
her Fox boy friend and got so mad he 
spit right in her face. Well, I guess 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Build Yourself 
A Cabin 
(Continued from page 26) 


we had thought once that metal form 
is in place it will serve as a sort of 
prop or skeleton for our stone work, 
everything can just sort of lean against 
it. Instead this blackamoor more 
nearly corresponded to a sprig of poi- 
son ivy. The stone must not touch it 
anywhere. The metal and the masonry 
must be at least a half an inch apart 
at all places and between the metal 
and the masonry goes a blanket of 
rock wool. 

The walls rose around the black 
heater, sides and back. When we 
reached the top of the opening we 
laid a steel bar a quarter of an inch 
thick and two inches of wire across the 
front. This was supported by the 
rock sidewalls. On it we brought the 
rock across the face of the fireplace. 
We even became acquainted with cor- 
beling, the ancient masonry craft of 
building an arch of stone or brick with- 
out first putting up a wooden or steel 
supporting frame, in allowing for the 
flue. By mid-August the fireplace was 
finished, up fifteen feet from where 
the cabin floor would be. 

The cabin floor was next. We hired 
a man with a little tile digger hooked 
on the back of a jeep. He dug all our 
foundation walls in a half a day down 
three and a half feet, clean and sharp, 
for 35¢ a running foot. Then the 
plumbers came and put in their lines. 
As soon as they were finished we 
poured the foundation walls. Before 
the concrete had set, but as it was be- 
ginning to firm up, we pushed in the 
bolts that would hold the 2 by 4’s 
that would form the base of the cabin. 
After the walls were solid we exca- 
vated inside them so that we had 
room enough for four inches of sand 
and four inches of concrete. When 
we had the sand level and solid, we 
covered it with roofing paper cement- 
ed together at the edges so that we 
had a moisture proof barrier between 
the sand and the concrete. Over the 
roofing paper we laid a heavy wire 
mesh. Everything was ready and again 
the ready-mix trucks rolled out from 
town. We did the job in one day. 
Don’t ever do it that way. Square it 
off and do it a section at a time, 
something like 8 by 10. Five of us 
worked all day on this floor, 38 by 
24 with a tag off to one side 8 by 10. 
It nearly killed us. 

We had a fireplace, we had a floor 
but the summer was running out. So 
we hired two carpenters. In a little 
over three days we had four walls and 
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a roof above. Those fellows were 
amazing. They had all sorts of power 
tools and made jigs for all the stand- 
ard sawing jobs. We carried lumber 
and drove nails and laid shingles but 
they did all the important jobs. 

Of course the cabin wasn’t finished 
in three days. It was just a shell. It 
was far from finished. It isn’t finished 
yet. It probably never will be com- 
pletely and for us that is one of its 
principal charms. It is something we 
can work on forever. Ahead are a 
swimming pool, a badminton court, a 
big tool shed and other things. 

Since then we have built beds, kit- 
chen cabinets, a dining room table, two 
storage walls and many lesser gadgets. 
Only yesterday we finished the second 
of two louvered doors that now are 
hung between the storage walls and 
the fireplace. They were made from 
two large blinds that once were on 
grandfather's house. After three years 
of actual use we think the floor plan 
is ideal. The fireplace works beauti- 
fully. We like the windows. The big 
picture window, 6 feet by 12, is car- 
penter-built of 2 by 6’s. The smaller 
windows on the back and sides are 
steel basement windows. They are in- 
expensive and because they can be 
opened up completely, give a maximum 
amount of ventilation. The front win- 
dows came from an old house that 
was being wrecked. 

It has been a great experience. Al 
said to me one evening after we had a 
rough struggle with the rocks, “It’s a 
wonderful thing, this feeling that you 
get out of building something. We're 
pretty lucky, I guess. Most people go 
through life without ever having had 
the satisfaction of actually building 
anything themselves.” Like Tom Saw- 
yer. we found that lots of peonle 
wanted to be in the act. They painted 
and pounded and mixed mortar and 
carried rocks. The Mayor came out 
and planted two butternut trees. They 
agree that building is fun. 





Towa’s Power In Congress 
(Continued from page 8) 
severely critical, waspish man, _ it 
would seem that Mr. Gross is mis- 
placed in his committee assignments, 
considering his own constituency and 
interests. He also ranks number six on 
Postoffice and Civil Service, and is a 
member of the Postal Operation and 
Manpower Utilization subcommittees. 
In view of the fact that the postal de- 
partment operates on an annual and 
increasing deficit of some $600 million, 
the first subcommittee can render real 
service by finding means of tightening 

up this service. 


Or the Commerce committee, a rela- 
tively important but traditionally slow- 
moving body, James [. Dolliver ranks 
fifth among the Republican majority. 
Thomas E. Martin, who had acquired 
considerable proficiency in military af- 
fairs by years of service, then moved 
to Ways and Means (taxes and money 
for social security, reciprocal trade and 
tariffs), ranks seventh. But he is also 
a member of the important investiga- 
ting subcommittee on administration of 
the internal revenue laws This is the 
group which dug up the tax scandals, 
and Mr. Martin did excellent national 
service in helping at the job. 

Both Senators Bourke B. Hicken- 
looper and Guy M. Gillette are mem- 
bers of the impc:tant Foreign Relations 
Committee. In contrast to the charges 
he once prosecuted against the Atomic 
Energy Commission, Mr. Hickenlooper 
has been directing a quiet, effective in- 
vestigation of State Department puli- 
cies and personnel. 

Four years ago, Senator Hicken- 
looper failed completely to nail down 
his charges of “incredible mismanage- 
ment” against the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and its then chairman David 
E. Lilienthal. Hickenlooper was charged 
with “political persecution” of Lilien- 
thal, and with causing a considerable 
degree of demoralization among AEC 
personnel. He could, however, fairly 
claim the investigation finally strength- 
ened the security checks on AEC per- 
sonnel, and caused a closer accounting 
on the use and disposal of atomic ma- 
terial. 

The Senator is a valuable member 
of the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy. Starting from 
scratch, he has by hard work acquired 
one of the best layman’s funds of 
atomic knowledge to be found in Con- 
gress. His approach to all atomic 
policy and problems has been from the 
ultra-conservative side. Recently, he 
lost out in a fight for the chairman- 
ship of the committee, a post he once 
held, when the House succeeded in en- 
forcing its claim for a “rotating” chair- 
man between the two bodies. 

The criticisms noted above are not 
directed against the lowa Congressional 
delegation, other than the point that 
perhaps they have shopped around too 
much for committees, and not made 
the best use of their talents and sen- 
iority. We find them on the whole 
well down the list in seniority, saddled 
for the most part with unimportant 
assignments in some cases wholly un- 
related to the interest of their constit- 
uencies. 

It should be remarked that noise, 
headline grabbing and commotion are 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Give Your Children these time-tested favorites ! 


Take any i 0 


for only $9.98 


Your children deserve the thrills you've enjoyed — 
the golden hours spent adventuring with these cele- 
brated classics. Give them a chance to know and 
love these timeless characters of fiction and fancy. 
Enable your children — early in life—to appreciate 
these immortal authors. 


GIANT JUNIOR CLASSICS 
at pigmy cost — 








Guide the young mind with 
this fine collection of the best 
loved classics — books which 
have long delighted youthful 
hearts of all ages. 


CHARACTER 


Alice in Wonderland 
Black Beauty 
Heidi 


Five Little Peppers 
— And How They Grew 


Treasure Island 

Tom Sawyer 

Little Men 

Anderson’s Fairy Tales 
Robinson Crusoe 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
Pinocchio 

Kipling’s Adventure Stories 
Kidnapped 

Toby Tyler 

Hans Brinker 

Hoosier School Master 
Aesop’s Fables 

A Child’s Garden of Verses 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book 
Mother Goose (illustrated) for which | enclose payment in the amount of $...........cccscssseeeeeees 
Famous Fairy Tales (illustrated) 
Peter Rabbit and other stories 
Little Lame Prince LOOK AT | 
Children’s Stories from Dickens THESE SAVINGS: 

King Arthur and His Noble Knights 


Prince And The Pauper : 
Eight Cousins Any 5S titles $1.75 | NEES Se. Se OMNES ON PE TERE Re Se ree 


Robin Hood Any 10 titles $2.98 


DON’T MISS 
these 
marvelous. 
values! 


Circle the numbers 
of your choice — 
and mail at once! 












Clear, easy-to-read 
type — Full size 
(8 x 5%) pages — 
Colorful covers — 
Tinted edges. 
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Book Dept., Box 10 10 | 
PARENTS’ INSTITUTE, INC. | 











Bergenfield, N. J. 
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Yes, you may send me the books whose numbers | have circled, 
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Single copies 50« 
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ARE HER FEET TOO BIG? 


BLIND AND _ ill-proportioned 

lady at Storm Lake has just won 
another round in her running battle 
with the members of the Buena Vista 
county bar. The formidable victory 
against seemingly overwhelming odds 
is but another landmark in a dispute 
that has been raging since 1910. 
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by ARTHUR N. HOUGH 


The lady in question, known as 
“Blind Justice”, has occupied the place 
of honor in the district court room at 
Storm Lake for four decades now and, 
much to the annoyance of local at- 
torneys, evidently plans to stay another 
four. 

When the Buena Vista county Board 


of Supervisors recently contracted for 
the renovation and painting of the 
court room, it seemed to members of 
the county bar association that the 
time had come to remove the venerable 
painting from its place of honor behind 
the judge’s bench. But the supervisors 
thought differently. Instead, they had 
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the painters give the lady a good wash 
job and a coat or two of clear varnish. 

As a result, the painting was even 
more disturbing to those who must live 
with her. The lady’s feet have been 
the subject of the most comment. They 
seem to grow as the unwary court 
spectator’s gaze settles on them while 
his mind wanders during a dull trial. 

At that, it’s better than it used to 
be. For instance, attorney Guy Mack 
recalls that the original picture in- 
cluded factories and a flag in the back- 
ground. A capricious breeze had the 
flag blowing one way while the fac- 
tory smoke traveled in the opposite di- 
rection. This part of the mural was 
mercifully painted out years ago. 

Over the years, most people have 
tried to ignore her existence. The mem- 
ory of her origin is extremely hazy to 
old-timers. 

Judge James Deland, now nearing 
94 years of age, who retired in 1939 
after serving many years on the Buena 
Vista county bench, wrote this about 
her from California: 

“I was an attorney in Storm Lake 
when the courthouse was built, and as 
an attorney and later as a judge of the 
district court, I labored for many years 
under the threatening presence of that 
distinguished character pictured on the 
wall. But I never knew where she 
came from or who put her there. 

“I do know that the local Bar was 
not consulted with reference to this 
picture Doubtless someone was 
paid for making it.” 

The best information available on 
Blind Justice has come from Mrs. W. 
R. Whitehead of Brookings, South Da- 
kota, who saw the “masterpiece” 
painted while she was employed in the 
county recorder’s office. She says: 

“During the summer months of 
1909, 1910 or 1911, the walls of the 
courthouse offices, halls and _ court- 
room were redecorated by two non- 
resident painters. . . I saw the master 
painter or artist standing on a step- 
ladder at work on the mural of Blind 
Justice. I do not know why this pic- 
ture was chosen as being appropriate 
for the courtroom, but I do remember 
that the painter mentioned it was a 
copy of one which hangs in an art 
gallery elsewhere — possibly abroad.” 

On the basis of Mrs. Whitehead’s 
clues, the following proud item was 
turned up in the musty files of the 
Storm Lake Pilot Tribune: 

“B. H. Brager, who has been doing 
such fine work on the walls of the 
Bradford Hotel, has been given the 
contract for the decoration of the en- 
tire first floor of the courthouse, to- 
gether with the courtroom.” Evidently 
it included Blind Justice. 





Water Ballerina 
(Continued from page 10) 


problem in itself. “Sometimes you 
lose the beat when you go under 
water,” she explained. “That’s why 
I was so surprised at the University 
of Ohio the time the volume suddenly 
faded. I couldn't hear the record 
player at all but I kept on swimming 
anyway. Toward the end of my rou- 
tine the volume suddenly came back. 
To my delight I was right with the 


music. I don’t think I could ever do 
it again.” 
Although synchronized swimming 


looks easy to the spectator, the girls 
who patiently practice long, hard 
hours, know different. They know that 
the various strokes involved must fit 
certain specifications in order to win 
precious points from the judges. Even 
the costumes must meet certain re- 
quirements and can play a_heart- 
breaking part in the judges’ decision. 

At the national competition in Day- 
tona Beach last year, the Milwaukee 
team had composed a clever routine 
and was a leading contender for first 
place. But during their performance, 
one girl suddenly lost the upper part 
of her suit. She swam to the edge of 
the pool to replace it, and the incident 
cost the team their chance at the title. 
The rules say that if any part of your 
costume comes off or comes loose so 
that it detracts from your performance, 
you are marked down on showman- 
ship! 

Beulah hasn't had an_ experience 
like that of the Milwaukee girl. She de- 
signs and makes her own costumes, 
painstakingly sewing on all the deco- 
rations by hand. 

Beulah’s ballet teacher, Edna Die- 
man, suggested the black satin for the 
hair and long braids of the “Thunder- 
bird” costume. It looks like oily In- 
dian hair but doesn’t get as heavy in 


the water as a wig would. Beulah 
also gives Miss Dieman a lot of 
credit for suggesting such authentic 


dance gestures as those used in her 
East Indian water ballet, “Surya.” 

Another person to whom she gives 
credit for her success is her husband, 
Henry, who also serves as her coach 
and manager. He is as eager as she 
is to get more people interested in 
synchronized swimming. They have 
traveled countless miles for Beulah’s 
exhibitions and clinics. 

Her first important trip was to To- 
ronto, Canada, in 1949. At that time 
the United States had only duet and 
team competition in synchronized swim- 
ming. Beulah read about Canada’s 
solo competition and the famous Gale 
Trophy Event in “Rhythmic Swim- 


ming,” the book by Kathleen Curtis 
who introduced the sport in the United 
States. With only that book and the 
descriptive booklet she received from 
the Canadian contest officials, Beulah 
studied the pictures of the various 
strokes and stunts and tried to do them 
in the water. Then this determined 
young woman entered the Canadian 
Dominion Championship Event, swim- 
ming away with first honors in the 
solo routine division for her beautiul 
and original “Swan” dance. 

The amazed Canadians would have 
been even more surprised if they had 
realized that this winning American 
girl was “scared to death of the water” 
at the age of eight. Beulah recalled, 
“When we kids finished the two 
months course at the Cedar Rapids 
YMCA, the others were having a 
wonderful time jumping in the deep 
end and diving off the board. Each 
class period I would creep timidly into 
the shallow end and within arm's 
reach of the side, propel myself 
through the two feet of water, with 
one leg dragging as an added pre- 
caution!” 

In 1950 when she captured her first 
U. S. solo outdoor championship, she 
also won the right to represent her 
country in exhibitions at the Pan- 
American Games held the next year 
at Buenos Aires, Argentina. The rela- 
tively mew sport of synchronized 
swimming was then voted in as a 
competitive event for the future Pan- 
American Games. 

In 1951 she again won the U. S. 
national outdoor solo championship, 
this time with her “Surya” dance. 

1952 proved an even bigger year for 
Beulah. First came the Olmpic Games 
with the command performance for 
royalty. As a result of the synchron- 
ized swimming group’s daily exhibi- 
tions at Helsinki, an International 
Committee was set up within the 
framework of the International Swim- 
ming Federation and rules governing 
the sport were adopted. 

Later at Daytona Beach, Florida, 
Beulah picked up the U. S. solo out- 
door championship for her third 
straight year. Then she flew to Ber- 
muda to perform with many of the 
Western Hemisphere’s outstanding 
water stars in the Invitation Swimming 
Week. 

“What next?" 
young woman. 

“More clinics and exhibitions,’ she 
answered, “We can begin to see the 
encouraging results of all our travel- 
ing now. Young girls who were only 
spectators a few years ago are now 
coming up in national competition. 
That’s wonderful!” 


I asked this busy 
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She Creates Pink Elephants 


by LENORE SULLIVAN 


N AMES ARTIST, Mrs. Vera Swearingen, fashions 
perfect roses, molds Easter egg baskets, and even pro- 

duces pink elephants—all out of cake slices and frostings. 
Every one of her artistic creations, from an unadorned angel 
food cake to a beautiful individual birthday cake, has a 
personality of its very own. 

Strangely enough, there was a time when Mrs. Swear- 
ingen hid every cake she baked. A dresser drawer was the 
favorite place to tuck away a cake failure, baked while her 
mother wasn’t home. It wasn’t too long before her mother 
discovered these early attempts and realized it was time to 
teach her young daughter to bake. 

Mrs. Swearingen, who has always lived in Ames, vivid- 
ly recalls the trials of cake baking in an old wood-burning 
stove—which was invariably cold one minute and hot the 
next. Patience as well as skill was necessary to produce 
good products then. 

By the time she reached high school, Mrs. Swearingen 
was eager for her first real cooking classes. Everything she 
learned in school, even “eggs a la goldenrod” she imme- 
diately tried on the family. Her parents and two brothers 
served as willing guinea pigs. 

At one time the family lived on a small acreage blessed 
with a large crop of strawberries. Mrs. Swearingen naturally 
knew of one good use for the berries—strawberry shortcake. 
Wanting to vary the ‘strawberry season diet’, she started ex- 
perimenting. Eventually she worked out the recipe for her 
now famous fresh strawberry pie. Here is the recipe. 


FRESH STRAWBERRY PIE 
6 servings 


% cold water 

1 teaspoon red food 
coloring 

1 9” baked pie shell 

1 cup heavy cream, 
whipped 


1 quart fresh strawberries 
%4 cup boiling water 

1 cup sugar 

% teaspoon salt 

4 tablespoons cornstarch 


Clean and wash berries and spread out on paper towel to 
absorb excess moisture. Add sugar and salt to boiling 
water. Mix cornstarch and the 4 cup cold water to a 





Professor of Institution Management at lowa State Col- 
lege, Miss Lenore Sullivan is one of America’s foremost cooks. 
She is the author of “What to Cook for Company” (lowa 
State College Press). 
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Mrs. Vera Swearingen of Ames is a perfectionist with cakes. 


smooth paste. Add to boiling water. Cook over low heat 
until thick and clear and there is no starchy taste. Add 
red food coloring. Cool. Put the strawberries into baked 
pie shell. Pour red mixture smoothly over berries. Chill. 
Top with whipped cream. If desired, whipped cream may 
be put into a pastry bag and fluted around the edge of 


pie. 


Mrs. Swearingen is never too busy to work at per- 
fecting her baking technique. She loves every second that 
she spends giving an extra touch to a batch of cookies, or 
adding something special to a cake fresh from the oven. 
Although all phases of her cooking are close to perfect, she 
is most often praised for her matchless cakes. The delicate, 
expertly-formed decorations she adds serve as an inspiration 
to anyone lucky enough to see them. 

One of her personal favorites is the pink elephant. She 
takes a slice of angel food cake 4 inch thick, carefully 
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cuts it into the shape of an elephant with a cooky cutter, 
and covers it on both sides with fondant frosting which has 
been tinted a delicate pink. A blanket studded with silver 
balls is placed across the elephant’s back. The elephant’s 
front legs can be propped into a marshmallow with the aid 
of a toothpick, and the arrangement is all set to be placed 
as a topping on an angel food cake. These individual dec- 
orations, used as place cards, can also add a touch of the 
circus at a children’s party. The elephants can be set to 
form a ring around the sides of the cake, too. 

Angel food cake tops the list of favorites for decorating 
purposes because it is so easy to manage. Mrs. Swearingen 
suggests the following recipes for angel food cake and all 
the trimmings. 


ANGEL FOOD CAKE 


1 cup sifted cake flour 1% teaspoons cream of 
1% cups sifted sugar tartar 

1% cups egg whites (10to12) 1 teaspoon vanilla 

% teaspoon salt % teaspoon almond extract 


Add % cup of the sugar to flour. Sift together 4 times. 
Add salt to egg whites and beat with flat wire whisk or 
rotary egg beater until foamy. Sprinkle cream of tartar 
over eggs and continue beating to soft peak stage. Add 
the remaining cup of sugar by sprinkling % cup at a time 
over egg whites and blending carefully into the whites, 
about 20 strokes each time. Fold in flavoring. Sift flour- 
sugar mixture over egg whites about % at a time and fold 
in lightly, about 10 strokes each time. Pour into un- 
greased round 10-inch tube pan. Bake in moderate oven 
(350°) 35 to 45 minutes. Remove from oven and invert 
pan on cooling rack. Let stand until cool. Remove from 
pan. Frost with your favorite frosting or Strawberry Par- 
fait Topping. 


STRAWBERRY PARFAIT TOPPING 
For Angel Food Cake 


2 cups fresh strawberries % teaspoon cream of 
2 egg whites tartar 
Y% teaspoon salt % cup sugar 


Mash 1 cup of the berries and force through a coarse 
sieve. Beat egg whites slightly. Add salt and cream of 
tartar and beat until frothy. Add sugar gradually and 
continue to beat until mixture is very stiff. Fold in straw- 
berry pulp gradually. Spread on top and sides of Angel 
Food Cake. Garnish with the remaining cup of fresh 
berries. 

NOTE: This dessert should be served as soon as possible 
after the topping has been put on cake, because topping 
thins out on standing. 


FONDANT FROSTING 
For Pink Elephants 


Fondant Base: 
2 cups sugar 
1 cup water 


2 tablespoons light corn syrup 


Put sugar, water, and corn syrup into saucepan and place 
over medium flame. Cook slowly until sugar dissolves 
and then rapidly until thread stage (234°). Cover pan 2 
or 3 minutes during cooking so that sugar crystals will 
wash down from sides of pan. Remove from heat and 
pour into buttered platter or shallow dish. When syrup 
has cooled to 110° beat until creamy, then knead until 
smooth. Store in covered glass jar. Place in refrigerator 
and let ripen 24 hours. This is the base for Fondant 
Frosting for the Pink Elephants. 

Fondant may be kept in refrigerator and used as 
needed. 


Simple Syrup: 
1 cup sugar 
1 cup water 


Cook sugar and water together for 10 minutes. Cool. To 
make fondant frosting add % cup of simple syrup to 1 


cup Fondant Base and mix until smooth. Place cake on 
spatula and pour frosting generously over cake. Let ex- 
cess frosting drip back into bowl. Dry cake on cake 
rack. It is important to have frosting thick enough to 
cover cake so edges do not show through. 


BUTTER FROSTING 
For three 8-inch layers 


% cup butter, softened 2 egg whites, unbeaten 
% cup shortening % teaspoon salt 
4 cups confectioners’ sugar % teaspoon vanilla 


Cream butter and shortening. Add 2 cups of the con- 
fectioners’ sugar and mix thoroughly. Add unbeaten egg 
whites and blend in. Stir in salt and remaining confec- 
tioners’ sugar and mix until frosting is smooth and of 
spreading consistency. Add vanilla. If too stiff, a little 
warm water may be added and blended in. 


BAKED ALASKA 


Layer of Angel Food Cake 1 quart brick vanilla ice 
2 inches thick cream 
gue 


Bake Angel Food cake in oblong pan. Cut cake in half, 
reserving one half for a second Baked Alaska or other 
dessert. Place cake on bread board covered with heavy 
paper. With sharp knife make cut about % inch deep 
around cake, one inch from edge, and remove some of cake. 
Place brick of ice cream in hollowed-out center of cake. 
Cover cake and ice cream completely with meringue. 
Brown meringue in very hot oven (450°). Board, paper, 
cake, and meringue are poor conductors of heat and pre- 
vent ice cream from melting. Slip from paper onto an 
oblong platter. Decorate base with flowers and leaves. 
Serve at once, before ice cream has a chance to melt. 
NOTE: For variety use several kinds of ice cream, as 
vanilla, chocolate, and mint, and shape into mound on 
angel food cake. 


Meringue: 

6 egg whites 

% teaspoon salt 
%4 cup sugar 


3 tablespoons lemon juice 
% teaspoon vanilla 


Add salt to egg whites and beat until frothy. Add sugar 
gradually, beating constantly until soft peak stage is 
reached. Add lemon juice and vanilla. 
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AMES—Solar Inn, US 69, 1 mile south of Ames. 


MARSHALLTOWN—Lloyd’s Resturant. In the Heart of Iowa on Hi- 
way 30. Come as you are. Open 11 a.m.-9 p.m. Closed Mondays. 


DES MOINES—Blue Willow Cafe. 25th Forest. Near Drake Stadium. 
Open daily except Tuesday. 6:30 a.m, ‘til 8 p.m. 
Breese House: On US 69 six miles north of city. Family style din- 
ner in homey atmosphere. Chicken our speciality. Open 5:00 ’til 
9:30 week days. Sunday noon ’til 9:30. 
Elloth Restaurant, 4119 University. Open daily 11 a.m. ’til 9 p.m. 
Parties by reservation. Catering service. 
Rosie’s Place. Specializing in Italian foods. 10 mi. west 1 mi. 
north on Hi-way 6 
Wimpy’s Steak House—Distinction in Des Moines. South Union and 
Jackson. Open 11 a.m. ’til 11 p.m. 
Cloud Room. Municipal airport, open every day 11:30 a.m-2 p.m. 
5:30-8:30 p.m. Wonderful food, distinctive atmosphere, friendly 
service, convenient parking. 
Knox Resturant: 1411 E Euclid. Hi Jcts 6, 64, 65, 69. Open 24 
hours daily. Closed on Monday. 


MINBURN—Mishler Cafe. U.S. 169. It’s a treat to eat at Mishlers. 
SPENCER—Tangney Hetel Coffee Shop, famous for fine foods. 


WAUKEE—The Emerald Isle, 6 mi west Des Moines, 12 mi east of 
Adel. Highway 6. Open 24 hrs daily. 
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BLACK HAWK 


Martyr or Villain? 


by Julia Foster 


O” of the most controversial fig- 
ures in the early settlement of the 
middlewest was the Chief of the Sac 
tribe, Black Hawk. He is of particular 
interest to us because of his intimate 
connection with Iowa. 

Some historians have pictured the 
chieftain as a bloodthirsty savage, 
charging him with many of the border 
atrocities of the time. Others, study- 
ing his autobiography and the notes of 
white men who knew him well, have 
acclaimed him a man of outstanding 
character and intelligence. 

At least he was a real leader and the 
last of the true Indian chieftains. He 
thought as an Indian and fought as an 
Indian. 

His rival and successor, the quarter- 
breed, blue-eyed Keokuk, was a chief 
who carefully cultivated the white man. 
He is attributed with being cunning, 
self-indulgent and a show-off parading 
with his many wives and possessions. 
Keokuk also possessed a weakness for 
the white man’s liquor. 

On this point Black Hawk is defi- 
nite. In a speech to his warriors, he 
warned, “We will not kill their 
(whites’) cattle or destroy any of their 
property, but their whiskey we will 
search for and destroy . . . We know 
that when men are filled with that 
liquor, they think they are very rich. 
Perhaps if their liquor were destroyed 
and they should become sober, they 
may not think they are owners of the 
earth.” 

Black Hawk had good reason to be- 
lieve his troubles with the whites were 
rooted in liquor. In 1804, officials at 
St. Louis, desiring land in the Sac and 
Fox territory, had a conference with 
five head chieftains of the tribes. By 
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feting them and getting them drunk, 
they were able to buy all of the Sac 
and Fox land east of the Mississippi 
for a song. 

Black Hawk, then a minor chief, 
refused to recognize the treaty. Later 





Black Hawk, as painted by C. B. King. 


he signed two other treaties in which 
the treaty of 1804 was not recognized. 

The great Sac chief never believed 
that war would actually come. But 
when it did, he fought bitterly. 

Both whites and Indians broke the 
agreements that had been made. Set- 
tlers moved in before the land was sur- 
veyed. The Indians of Black Hawk's 
tribe later refused to move out. 

Other Sac chiefs Keokuk and Pashe- 
paho, and Wapello, chief of the Fox 
tribe, peacefully moved thousands of 
Indians to the west bank of the Missis- 
sippi near Davenport. Black Hawk 





refused to go. He urged his friends 
the British and some of Keokuk’s war- 
riors to help him hold his village. 

Keokuk’s warriors cooled off after 
their chief, who believed it was futile to 
fight the white men, told them that if 
they were going to fight, all the old 
men, women and young children would 
have to be killed to avoid capture. 

Black Hawk’s other help also failed 
to come through. After several bat- 
tles and a conference that failed, nearly 
all of his warriors were killed or cap- 
tured at Bad Axe Creek in the fight 
that ended the Black Hawk War. 

The defeated chief was taken pri- 
soner and even put into chains, which 
he felt a disgrace to his honor. He 
was taken to Washington to meet 
President Jackson who released him. 

He then made his way homeward 
through the cities of Philadelphia, 
New York, Albany, Buffalo and De- 
troit. Everywhere people rushed out 
to see the great Indian chieftain. A 
year before he had been called the 
scourge of the plains; now he was ac- 
claimed as a hero and patriot. 

One account states that Black Hawk 
shared the “eager attention of the pub- 
lic with Fanny Kemble and the cholera 
epidemic, and was one of the lions of 
the day, as regularly talked about as 
the weather, the latest novel or the 
candidates for the Presidency.” 

The old chief lived out his life 
quietly in a cabin near Ft. Madison, 
where he was a neighbor of his good 
friend Jimmy Jordan, a trader. There 
was a friendship between the two 
comparable to the long-lasting one of 
General Street and Wapello. Black 
Hawk won the respect of the residents 
of southeast Iowa and well he might, 
for he had many of the virtues of our 
white civilization. He was sober, in- 
dustrious, honest and faithful to his 
family and wife. Moreover, he was 
willing to fight for his country and 
his integrity. 

Black Hawk died in 1838 and was 
buried in the northeast section of Davis 
county. Later, his body was exhumed 
and stolen by some charltan patent 
medicine doctor who planned to make 
a fortune exhibiting the skull. By order 
of the Governor, the remains were rfe- 
covered and placed in a museum in 
Burlington which was later destroyed 
by fire. So, today, neither white nor 
red man possesses the mortal body of 
the great and controversial leader. 

However, Black Hawk has been re- 
membered in the name of an Iowa 
county, a Grundy Center stream and in 
our literature. A poem by Grace Noli 
Smith appropriately calls on him who 
“Knew this land and loved it” to 
“Guard with us our fertile soil!” 





(Continued from page 34) 
characteristics not encountered in the 
Iowa delegation. For the most part, 
they are very sincere men of solid abil- 
ity, mot dramatic and not seeking 
drama, perhaps not too imaginative, 
but handy men to have in a Congress. 
Generally they are conservative in 
their economic and_ social outlook. 
Their voting records, as well as their 
speeches and the legislation they have 
sponsored, confirm this appraisal. They 
stick close to their people, and it can 
fairly be said that while they do not 
essay a role of leadership among their 
people, they are never very far at any 


time from what the majority of their 
people want and believe is right 

Perhaps this is the distinguishing 
mark of the Iowa delegation. 





St. Donatus 
(Continued from page 33) 
the Fox tribe took it pretty hard, 
‘cause they went straight down to the 
Winnebago camp and scalped some 
and cut the heads off the rest. Then 
they threw the whole works off a 
cliff into the river, and some French 
trader saw ‘em floating and named 
the river and the valley Tetes de 


Mortes. Good enough for a movie, 
huh?” 

Perhaps the story is true, perhaps 
merely legend, like many of the tra- 
ditions in the distant past of the vil- 
lage. Today the visitor to St. Donatus 
is struck by the strange contrast be- 
tween the heritage of the past — the 
old houses, the weathered church 
buildings, the tiny cemetery whose 
tombstones are covered with a soft 
gold fungus — and the present — the 
gas station, a new frame tavern with a 
neon sign, a few modern houses. You 
have the feeling of standing between 
two worlds, one old and one new. 





lowa School and College Directory 





— AMERICAN INSTITUTE ——— 
OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
E. O. FENTON—Pres. 
Where futures are formed. Write for 
| picture book 
“Careers Unlimited.” 


| —CENTRAL COLLEGE 
Pella, lowa 


1853—1953. A Century of Service. B. A, 
degree in arts, sciences, music, physical 
education, home economics and business. 
Pre-professional work law, medicine, en- 
|gineering, ministry. Teacher education- 
| second and elementary. 











—~ COE COLLEGE— 
Cedar Rapids 


| AIR FORCE ROTC. Co-educational liberal arts 





| college, V’resbyterian-related. Founded 1851. B. 

A., B. Mus:e degrees. Teacher education. Nurs- 
| ing. Secretarial training Business courses. Pre- 
| professional preparation in engineering, law, 


| medicine, dentistry, the ministry. 





—CORNELL COLLEGE 
Mount Vernon, lowa 

A liberal arts college — selective admis- 

sions -—- complete residential facilities. 

| Co-educational, church related. BA de- 

| grees in arts, music and sciences. Pre- 

| professional courses. 

| Write—Director of Admissions. 








—DES MOINES STILL COLLEGE; 
Of Osteopathy & Surgery 

Founded in 1898— 56 years of Serv- 

ice to Iowa and the World. 

Write director of admissions for com- 

plete information. 








— DRAKE UNIVERSITY ————_ 
Des Moines, lowa 


A middle-sized university. Nine colleges: 
liberal arts, education, fine arts, business 
administration, pharmacy, law, Bible, 
graduate, and community. Pre-professional 
courses in medicine, dentistry, engineer- 
ing. ROTC for men. 











— GRAND VIEW COLLEGE— 
Des Moines, lowa 


2 year liberal arts college. Fully accredit- 
ed — church affiliated. Liberal arts and 
all pre-professional courses. For addi- | 
tional information write Harry C. Jensen, | 
Director of Admissions. 








—IOWA WESLEYAN COLLEGE — 
Mount Pleasant, lowa | 


A fully-accredited, Church-Related | 
College, Oldest in the state of Iowa. 
Co-educational . . 4 year college. 
For information write Director of | 
Public Relations. | 





—liee Coe 
Decorah, lowa 


Church related liberal arts college estab- 
lished in 1861. Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Courses offered in preparation 
for entrance to graduate and professional 
schools and industry. 

Write, Director of Admissions. 


——MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE——— 
Sioux City, lowa 


A fully accredited 4-year college offering 
a wide selection of courses in many pro- 





fessional fields . . . special education 
courses for 2 year and 4 year elementary 
teachers, livestock marketing, business 


and secretarial training, home economics, 
college training leading to all professions. 








——PALMER SCHOOL ————__ 
of Chiropractic | 
Davenport, lowa 


School catalog sent upon request. | 


| 
| 





——SIMPSON COLLEGE———- 
Indianola, lowa 

Established 1860. Co-educational. Metho- 

dist church affiliated. 4 year college — 

standard liberal arts including music. 

Fully accredited Write Director of Ad- 

missions for complete information. 





~— ST. KATHARINE’S SCHOOL — 


Fully accredited-69th year . . . controlled by 
Episcopal Diocese of Iowa. Offers girls sound 
program of scholastic, physical, spiritual train- 


} ing. College Freparatory, General Courses. Family 
| Life Education. Nursery through 12th grade. 
| Small classes. Sports include golf, riding and 
| swimming. Fine Arts with ballet. Write for cata- 
| log and ‘‘Education for Family Life.’’ Katherine 
| Zierleyn, Head of School, Box 1, Davenport, Ia. 








| —UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE— 
| Dubuque, lowa 


A fully accredited college of liberal 
arts now in its second century of 
serving America. 

For school catalog write Director of 
Admissions. 





-— UPPER IOWA UNIVERSITY —— 
Fayette, lowa 


Co-educational, inter-denominational, 4 
year liberal arts college in its 96th year. 
Fully accredited. Bachelor of Arts, Bach- 
elor of Science, Bachelor of Arts with 
Music major. 2 and 4 year teacher train- 
ing. Nurses training. Write for com- 
plete information. | 








——WARTBURG COLLEGE 
Waverly, lowa 


Founded in 1852, co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Offers liberal arts courses in- 
cluding work toward three different bach- 
elor’s degrees. Pre-professional courses. 
Short 2-year courses in teacher's, busi- 
ness, parish worker’s. Write director of 
admissions. 








—WESTMAR COLLEGE ——— 
Le Mars, lowa 


Established 1900, co-educational liberal 
arts college. Offers standard liberal arts 
courses with pre-professional training. 
Conservatory of music . .. physical ed- 





ucation . . . teacher preparation .. . in- 
dustrial arts . . . home economics . 
commercial education . . . aviation. 





~—WILLIAM PENN COLLEGE—— 
Oskaloosa, lowa 


Co-educational liberal arts college 
offering standard courses for pre-profes- 
sional training. Christian service and so- 
cial work, home making, rural living, and 
teacher education. Operated by Quakers 
since 1873. Penn graduates are notably 
successful. 
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Fluoridation Fight 
(Continued from page 13) 


dation began. 

Dentists found twice as many New- 
burgh children with absolutely no de- 
cay in their teeth as they could find 
in neighboring Kingston, N. Y., where 
fluorides were not added. Careful 
study has failed to reveal any sign of 
injury to anyone as a result of fluori- 
dation of the water, says Dr. Hen- 
shaw. 

Here are some of 
about fluoridation. 

Fluoridation is Communist-inspired. 
It’s mass-medication. It will lead to 
socialized medicine. Fluoridation, be- 
cause of its mature, must be com- 
munity-wide and cooperative, just as a 
safe water supply is cooperative. It is 
not medication. It is hardly likely 
that the American Medical Association 
or the American Dental Association 
would support fluoridation as they do 
if they felt that it would lead to so- 
cialized medicine or mass-medication. 

It’s rat poison. It's used to etch 
glass. Sodium fluoride is used in 
rat poisons and insecticides, but in 
concentrations more than a thousand 
times as strong for an entirely differ- 
ent effect. The fluoride is chemically 
stable, and will not form fluoric acid, 
which is used to etch glass. 

Can't you get fluorides another 
Most foods have only traces of 
fluorine. Water is the natural carrier 
for fluorides. A two-per cent solution 
of sodium fluoride can be applied to 
your children’s teeth by the dentist at 
the ages of 3, 7, 10 and 13. The cost 
of doing this would mean that children 
who need fluoridation the most—the 
ones who miss regular dental care— 


the arguments 


way? 
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wouldn't get the protection. Pills con- 
taining fluorine would also cost money. 
Fluoridated water can never be home- 
made because very infinitesimal a- 
mounts of fluorine are needed. 

Fluoridated water tastes different. 
Many have been fooled by this. Fluor- 
ides are tasteless, odorless, colorless. In 
one town in another state fluoridation 
was announced, but the equipment 
failed to arrive. People said they 
could taste the difference. When 
fluoridation finally did begin some 
months later, no complaints were 
heard. 

Fluoridated water is dangerous to 
health. It affects the mind, causes 
breast cancer, deposits in the bones and 
makes them brittle. There are many 
answers to these charges, but to cut 
them short: Dr. Henshaw says, “It 
has never been established that there 
has ever been any injury caused by 
controlled fluoridation. If there were, 
we'd have a lot of sick people in Iowa 
today, because there are only thirty 
water supplies in Iowa that have no 
fluorine in the water. We hope to 
simply bring the concentration up to 
the correct level.” 

Fluoridation costs too much. The 
average installation costs about $1,100, 
varying with the size and population 
of the community. The chemicals cost 
about ten cents per person a year. 

You'll probably hear other com- 
ments if the controversy comes to your 
town. “Check the source of the state- 
ments before you believe what is said,” 
suggests Dr. Henshaw. 

“Dentists don’t see the answer to 
the whole problem of tooth decay in 
fluoridation, by any means,” comments 
Dr. Henshaw. “A good food plan, 
regular dental care and good oral hy- 
giene (brushing the teeth after every 
meal and after everything sweet, or at 
least rinsing out the mouth) are also 
essential ways to reduce tooth decay. 
But we do know that fluoridated 
water, used from birth on, hardens the 
tooth enamel and makes it about fifty 
per cent less likely to decay.” 

Dentists are interested in  fluori- 
dation because they know that there 
will always be plenty of work to do. 
They know that one out of every two 
Iowa teenagers has lost at least one 
permanent tooth. 

Out of 600 water supplies in Iowa, 
117 already have one or more parts 
per million of fluorine—the favorable 
concentration. In 69 towns more than 
the recommended amount of fluorine 
occurs naturally. 

Chances are however, that your 
children drink water from one of the 
483 sources that does not have enough 
fluorides. 





Youth vs. Age 


On Iowa Fairways 


(Continued from page 17) 


The first one, at the Fort Dodge 
Country club in 1947, brought in Dick 
Anderson of Boone as winner and 
Gerri Cannon of Iowa City as runner- 
up. The 1948 meet, at the Des 
Moines Golf and Country club, saw 
Sonny Dean of Iowa City take the 
title and Jack Stewart of Fairfield win 
the runnerup spot. The 1949 Junior 
at Sunnyside in Waterloo was won 
by Tom Crabbe of Cedar Rapids, with 
Tom Rowe, Fairfield southpaw, as his 
opponent in the final. Don Webber 
of Ames won the championship in 
1950, over Finkbine in Iowa City, 
with Dick Schultz of Boone advancing 
with him into the final match. Dale 
Kniss was the 1951 winner, over the 
exacting Iowa State college course. 
His final opponent was John McGuin- 
ness of Des Moines. 

Each of the junior tournament win- 
ners is a potentially sound golfer and 
one of the best of the six winners, 
from the standpoint of promise, came 
out of the 1952 Junior at Iowa City 
when Herb Klontz of Ottumwa beat 
Leo Matt of Cherokee in the cham- 
pionship final. 

Note the wide distribution of the 
junior talent. State champions from 
Boone, Iowa City, Ames, Ottumwa, 
Waterloo and Cedar Rapids. Runners- 
up from Boone, Iowa City, Fairfield 
(2), Des Moines and Cherokee. 

Iowa’s mext array of golfing lead- 
ers is coming up. 

A second step in the encouragement 
of young players will be inaugurated 
this year with the staging of the first 
annual Father and Son tournament in 
Des Moines. The event, proposed by 
M. J. Bump of Des Moines, a past 
president of the Iowa Golf association, 
will be played at the Des Moines Golf 
and Country club. 

Women of Iowa, like the men, 
launched a Junior championship in 
1952, designed to develop and en- 
courage young players. 

The first tournament, sponsored by 
the Iowa Women’s Golf association at 
the Ames Country club, saw Patty 
Westfall of Des Moines win the title 
and go on to reach the final round 
in the state women’s tournament. Her 
opponent in the girls’ championship 
was Carole Brown of West Des Moines. 

Iowa, in recent years, has drifted 
from the level it once held as a de- 
veloper of golfers capable of making 
headway in the toughest competition. 

The means for regaining that level 
apparently is in sight once more. 
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People Trust 
THIS Sailor 


(Continued from page 15) 


Anderson’s super-caution in carrying 
out his railroad assignments and pro- 
tecting his half-century of bachelor- 
hood is reflected in his unwillingness 
to take chances on water. His yen to 
race slid past the bilgeboards years 
ago. Even in his distaste for me- 
chanical power he acknowledges the 
advisability of keeping an outboard 
motor on his boat in case of emer- 
gency. Perhaps it is for this reason 
that oldsters have given the most sup- 
port to his nautical hobby. 

As pleased as he was with the per- 
formance of the Hound, Anderson took 
notice in 1951 when the Sea Fox was 
put for sale by the Minneapolis Pills- 
burys. A sister ship of the Hound, 
the Fox had an undefinable essence of 
greatness enabling it to chalk up an 
impressive string of yatching victories. 
Under ideal wind conditions the Fox 
could kick up the spray at almost 25 
mph, only a shade under the world’s 
record for a Class A boat. Like the 
Hound, it measured 38 feet in length 
with a beam of 814 feet and carried 
500 square feet of canvas in its main 
sail and jib. 

Anderson’s crewmate during the 
summer, John Weaver of Chicago, took 
a particular fancy to the new boat. 
He regards the yacht’s ability to “lay 
up” at a near perpendicular angle 
with the water as one of the hardest- 
to-beat thrills. 

Anderson put in a bid on the Fox 
as a shot in the dark and much to his 
surprise found it accepted. In June, 
1952, it took on its first paid passen- 
ger. Anderson has altered the boat 
only slightly, enlarging the cockpit to 
hold 22 people and adding air tanks 
in the hull as an extra safety factor. 
He also added the required life pre- 
servers, although in 28 years of holding 
a boat pilot’s license Anderson never 
once has had to report that a crew- 
man of passenger ever needed one. 


Fabulous Super Market 
(Continued from page 29) 


veyor in operation in his store. 

The first cash customer of the store 
was an eight-year-old boy who te- 
portedly arose at five to be the first 
in line. His purchase, a box of ani- 
mal crackers, rode importantly in the 
large wire basket which was placed 
on the conveyor. A small numbered 
metal disk, identical to one given the 
boy by the cashier, hung on the basket 
for identification when the contents 
were claimed after the minute-and-a- 
half ride. 

Dahl operated several small grocery 
stores in Des Moines and one at 
Woodward before building his first 
super market in 1946. The success of 
that store led him into a study of 
how the independent grocer could com- 
pete with the chain store. He traveled 
all over the United States inspecting 
grocery buildings and business meth- 
ods. Each time he returned home he 
discussed these operations with Cully 
Perkins, engineer for Winston Newell 
and Company, who collaborated with 
him on the plans. 

He decided to base the new store 
almost entirely on a drive-in trade, an 
idea first used in California and suc- 
cessfully adopted by the large chains. 
Dahl spent $100,000 for a_ choice 
building lot in a thriving section of 
the city. Offers up to two-and-a-half 
times this amount, after existing build- 
ing had been razed, did not deter Dahl 
from continuing with plans for his 
“dream store’. There were plenty of 
skeptics as work progressed on the 
nearly windowless building with a 186 
car capacity parking lot. But when 
the market was first opened for in- 
spection on a Sunday early last year, 
over 25,000 were on hand to pass 
through its _ electronically-controlled 
doors. 

The market, which is reputed to be 
the largest in nine midwestern states, 
has 86 full-time employees. A good 
many of them are employed in the 
meat cutting room. This department 
cuts, weighs and packages meats and 
poultry. The packages are placed in a 
large open refrigerated case which 
extends nearly the full width of the 
store. One familiar touch in the 
operation is the sawdust on the floor 
of the cutting room. Cloyd Drew, the 
department manager, says no substitute 
has been found to equal it for clean- 
liness in a meat room. 

Dozens of automatically controlled 
refrigerated units are in use through- 
out Dahl’s. They are powered by 
motors located in the basement. One 





of the units is an unusual dairy case 
which loads from the back. 

The store is lighted primarily by 
flourescent tubing in the canary yellow 
ceiling. Air conditioning grills in the 
ceiling keep the store comfortable. 

Dahl says the store meets the com- 
petition of the chain store depot by 
working closely with his wholesaler. 
Special order forms provided by the 
wholesale company are checked against 
needed items and sent with drivers 
who do the hauling. One truck trac- 
tor is used full-time in pulling trailers 
to and from the wholesale houses. 
Two docks at opposite ends of the east 
side of the 128 by 170 foot white 
plastered brick building provide un- 
loading space. 

Fresh eggs for the store are brought 
from farms at Indianola and Kellogg. 
Many are used in the visible bakery 
where bread, rolls, pies, cakes and 
even candy are baked. 

As in many modern super markets, 
Dahl has also added non-grocery lines 
in drug and other fields. Two regis- 
tered pharmacists in the store also 
double in brass as nurses for minor 
injuries. One accident they just missed 
being called to help with involved a 
woman with an armful of groceries. She 
stumbled and fell near George Jensma, 
assistant manager, who rushed to help 
her, thinking she had been severely in- 
jured. On arriving at her side he dis- 
covered that a broken catsup bottle had 
caused the “serious” damage. 

W. T. (the full name is his most care- 
fully guarded secret) Dahl was born 
into the grocery business in Guelph, 
North Dakota, 45 years ago. His 
father is still in business there, his 
50th year in the grocery trade. W. T. 
came to Des Moines in 1931 after 
studying at a business college and 
serving a hitch in the navy. A past 
president of the Des Moines Retail 
Grocers’ Association, he has also served 
as head of the Iowa Retail Food Deal- 
ers’ Association. Dahl is one of four 
Iowans who has been admitted to the 
grocery trade’s exclusive (99 members) 
Asparagus Club. 
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IOWAN 


ART AWARDS 
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“Suburb” by Laurence Fairall shows deft, effective use of pastel colors. Mountains 
were used instead of trees in the background for greater impact and contrast. 


"Still Life” by Priscilla Fox is a clean, precise painting of a milk pitcher, a saucer, 
mushrooms and eggs. It is done principally in cream whites, grays and browns. 





HREE IOWA artists were awarded 

prizes by The lowan at the Fifth 
Annual Iowa Artists’ Show held earlier 
this year at the Des Moines Art Center. 
Oil paintings by Karl Mattern, Lau- 
rence Fairall and Priscilla Fox were 
chosen for honors. 

The Iowan awards were set up this 
year to encourage Iowa artists, par- 
ticularly those using an Iowa locale or 
subject matter for their work. They are 
designed to be supplementary to those 
regularly offered by the Art Center 
and other sources. 

Professional artist, Karl Mattern, 
took the top award with his Early in 
Fall. The oil was painted from a 
number of sketches made west and 
south of Des Moines. Head of Drake 
University’s art department, the 61- 
year-old professor has exhibited at 
such galleries as New York’s Metro- 
politan Museum and Whitney Mu- 
seum, Chicago’s Art Institute, Kansas 
City’s Nelson Gallery, the Walker Art 
Center in Minneapolis and the Penn- 
sylvania Academy in Philadelphia. He 
has won numerous awards including 
three gold medals in Kansas City and 
the Blair Purchase Award of the Chi- 
cago Art Institute. He lists his hobby 
as “drawing when I am tired of 
painting.” Now 61, Mattern has 
worked in the past on a farm, in a 
machine shop, as an elevator operator 
and in a movie with Charlie Chaplin. 

Laurence R. Fairall is head of a Des 
Moines advertising agency bearing his 
name. The 57-year-old executive gave 
up golf four years ago to devote his 
spare time to painting. He has ex- 
hibited in several Iowa shows and has 
three awards to his credit. The land- 
scape shown here depicts a scene in 
south Des Moines, looking across the 
river from the Western league ball 
park. 

A Cedar Falls artist, Priscilla Fox, 
has also been painting for four years. 
She has had award-winning paintings 
in northeast Iowa shows for the last 
three years. The wife of Dr. J. W. 
Fox of the ISTC staff, the 34-year-old 
housewife is a native of Boston and a 
graduate of Goucher College in Balti- 
more. Two Siamese cats keep her 
company when she paints. 





shows the Drake professor's bold 
technique and bright, vivid colors. 


“Early in Fall” by Karl Mattern » 
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Tue CLIMBING ROSE has been 
called the bride of flowers. While 
seldom white, the fragrance of this 
June flower rivals that of the most _ 
successful vamp. Its cascading 


blossoms often form a spectacular 


bouquet outdoing the most elabo- 


rate of weddings. And its delicate 
petals lay a path fit for the most 


winsome bride. 











